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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ME weary Session ended at last on Friday, at 2 o'clock. 
The Queen’s Speech was read by Commission, and con- 
tains nothing of interest except a warm expression of thanks 
for the loyalty displayed during the Jubilee. Her Majesty, in 
a form of words which it must have required faith to sign, 
trusts to be spared to reign over “a loving, faithful, and wnited 
people.” For the rest, the Queen mentions the settlement of 
boundary questions in Afghanistan, and the Treaty with China ; 
regrets the non-ratification of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, 
“which leaves my obligations to Egypt unchanged ; ” announces 
a Joint Commission to settle fishery disputes with America ; 
and refers “ with singular satisfaction ” to the first Conference 
of representatives from the Colonies. Then her Majesty 
intimates that commercial depression is probably ending, though 
agricultural depression is not, hopes that the Irish measures 
will restore order, and recounts the Allotment Act and the other 
three little Acts which illustrate the Session. It is a dis- 
appointing list, but, as her Majesty is advised to say, “in order 
to pass Irish Bills, it has been necessary to postpone the con- 
sideration of many important measures affecting other parts of 
the United Kingdom.” 


Yesterday week was marked by a melancholy incident at 
Mitchelstown, County Cork. A large Nationalist meeting was 
arranged to support Mr. O’Brien in refusing to obey a legal 
summons, and the authorities sent two reporters. At the order 
of some leader present (a Member is named, but it is not 
certain), the crowd, many of whom were mounted or armed with 
stones and cudgels, refused the reporters permission to pass. 
A body of fifty police tried to force a passage, but being without 
their rifles, were fiercely attacked and beaten back to barracks, 
with many wounded. The barracks were threatened, six 
windows being broken; some policemen left outside were in 
danger; and the main body, having regained their rifles, 
fired. One man was killed, and two have since died of 
their wounds. The official account, vouched for by Mr. 
Balfour, declares that the firing was in self-defence; but 
the Irish Members present and Mr. Labouchere declare it 
was needless, as the police were in safety, and the crowd dis- 
persing. No one disputes, however, that the police were violently 
assailed by a vastly superior force, and had to fight for their 
lives; and it is useless to expect that drilled men so circum- 
stanced, and provided with civilised weapons, will not use them. 
If they do not, they will be beaten off the ground whenever the 
mob is the stronger,—that is, always. Discipline increases 
strength, but it will not enable fifty men with batons to defeat five 
hundred men with clubs, much less five thousand. In Ireland, it is 
the friends of order who are “ the weak ” and “ the defenceless.” 


The Parnellite and Radical newspapers call the deaths of the 
men shot at Mitchelstown “ murders,” and indulge in insinaa- 
tions that the collision was planned by Government in order 
that blood might be shed. The Daily News, in particular, states 








that the Government “ is two corpses to the good.” These out- 
rageous charges, which are as untrue as the charge that the 
Irish Members wish to get themselves shot, show the rapid and 
progressive demoralisation of English Radical opinion. A 
great effort was made on Monday to import the affair into 
the debate on the meeting at Ennis, and the charge of 
murder was freely made; while even Mr. Gladstone main- 
tained that only two explanations were possible,—one, that 
the police had blundered; and the other, “that there was an 
intention to bring about disorder.” In other words, the Govern- 
ment intended to bring down on itself the disgust with which 
Mr. Gladstone himself says the incident has been viewed. The 
“‘Mitchelstown massacre,” as it is called, in the new spirit of 
exaggeration, did not, however, influence the division; while the 
wild language used outside has created disbelief in the positive 
statements against the police, and blinded the public to the 
necessity which really exists for an investigation on oath. 


The Comte de Paris has issued a lengthy and important 
manifesto in Paris. He declares that the “ electoral considera- 
tions” which govern the Chamber impede all efforts, whether in 
finance, in foreign policy, or for the maintenance of order, and 
expects from these circumstances a grand crisis. He directs 
his followers, therefore, in the Chamber to defend conservative 
interests and the public fortune; but outside, “ to show France 
how necessary Monarchy is to her, and how easy would be its 
re-establishment.” In “vain has the Congress proclaimed the 
eternity of the Republic. What one Congress has done another 
Congress can undo.” The Comte expects that a violent 
crisis will arise, and that from it the Monarchy will emerge, 
and pledges himself, if it does, either to submit to the verdict 
of a Constituent Assembly, or to take a plébiscite. He 
would prefer the latter, as being speedier, and has no 
fear of the result. This is a most unexpected declaration, 
the Legitimists, whose head the Comte de Paris is, having 
hitherto always maintained the absolute right of the eldest 
Bourbon to reign by virtue of his historic claim. He is, indeed, 
in their eyes, King even when not reigning. The Comte, how- 
ever, adopts the Cesarist theory, hoping, no doubt, to conciliate 
all Bonapartists, and those Republicans who hold popular elec- 
tion the only legitimate source of power. He is apparently un- 
mindfal that in making this concession he has altered the very 
nature of his title, and completely justified any opponent who 
can secure a plébiscite. 


The Comte de Paris proceeds to describe the Constitution he 
will promulgate. It differs but little in essence from that of 
Prussia. There will be a Chamber elected by universal suffrage, 
and a Senate partly elective and partly nominated; but both 
will have limited powers. Both must agree with each other 
and the King, to do anything important. The regular Budget 
and taxation will be voted in perpetuity, the Ministry will not 
resign if defeated in the Chamber, and “ the Deputies, being no 
longer able to raise to power or to overthrow Ministers, will not 
exercise that disastrous influence which is as fatal to the 
Assembly as to the Administration.” The Monarchy will 
lighten “the military burdens which are at present ruining 
Europe for the benefit of other quarters of the globe,” will 
“ guarantee respect” to the clergy, will restore liberty of educa- 
tion, will give the Army a single and an immoveable head, and 
will not impede the progress or interfere with the “influence of the 
great nouvelles couches.” “ Letall good citizens henceforth second 
the efforts of him who will be at once the King of all and the fitst 
servant of France.” Clearly this particular Bourbon has learnt 
much and forgotten a good deal. He has learned many lessons 
from Napoleon III., and one from Gambetta, and has forgotten 
that in accepting the réle of Cesar, he is breaking with the 
history which is the foundation of his claim. We have stated 
elsewhere our impression of the immediate results of a manifesto 





which will shatter M. Rouvier’s strong but composite party into 
little bits. 
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As the House of Commons, on Monday night, went into Com- 
mittee on the Appropriation Bill, the question of the suppression 
of the Ennis meeting. was raised by Sir William Harcourt, 
who attempted, by means of a number of quotations from 
legal authorities, to show that there existed no right at Common 
Law to proclaim meetings. He had been in a great measure 
responsible for the Coercion Act of 1882, and so knew upon 
what grounds the special powers for proclaiming meetings 
contained in that Act were obtained. The powers in that Act 
were granted because, in the opinion of the Law Officers, “ with- 
out that Statute those powers did not exist.” The Government 
were claiming to put down meetings on the hypothesis “ of what 
it was possible the speakers might say, and what might be 
the possible consequences of what the speakers might possibly 
say.” No such claim as this had ever before been advanced 
“by the worst men in the worst time of the history of this 
country.” The most important of the authorities by which Sir 
William Harcourt declared he could prove “ up to the hilt ” that 
the action of the Government was not in accordance with the 
Common Law, were some telling quotations from a letter written 
by Lord Eldon on the Peterloo massacre. As, however, Lord 
Eldon’s doubts were not as to the unlawfulness of the assembly, 
but as to the means by which it was dispersed, they were 
in reality foreign to the question. Had the Government 
contended that they had a right to fire on a mere passive 
unlawful assembly, Lord Eldon’s words would have been a very 
effective answer. Since, however, they did nothing of the kind, 
and no weapon was used, it did not help Sir William Harcourt to 
show that Lord Eldon believed that the weavers at Peterloo 
were not committing the felony of riot which would justify the 
use of arms. = 

Mr. Balfour, in his reply to Sir William Harcourt, did not 
attempt to deal exhaustively with the question of law, but con- 
tented himself by showing that Mr. Gladstone’s Administration 
had acted upon exactly the same view of the Common-Law 
power to suppress meetings which was now held by the present 
Government. Would it be believed that the Government of which 
Sir William Harcourt was a member suppressed no less than 
130 meetings under the Common Law? Sir William Harcourt’s 
own speeches could be quoted justifying the suppression of 
meetings suppressed in this very way. When special powers 
were taken in the Coercion Act of 1882 to proclaim meetings, 
they were taken avowedly not to give a new power of stopping 
meetings, but to improve the existing machinery. That this was 
so could be illustrated by the fact that even after the conferring 
of the special powers, Lord Spencer actually proclaimed a 
meeting not under them, but under the Common Law. The 
Government were justified in considering that a meeting to be 
held under such auspices as that at Ennis, and in such a part 
of Ireland as the County Clare, would be fraught with danger 
to the public peace. Mr. Balfour concluded by far the ablest 
speech he has yet made in the House, with a defence of the 
action of the police at the Mitchelstown riot, with which we 
have dealt elsewhere. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech began with a repudiation of the 
notion that even if his Government had proclaimed meetings 
under the Common Law, which he did not admit, this 
was any defence in the present case. “If we tampered 
with the law, so much the worse, and so much the 
more necessary it is that the practice of the Executive 
should be brought back to the law.” Mr. Balfour had not 
chosen to meet a speech “made up in great part of citations 
from the highest legal authorities,” but had relied upon 
the action of former Governments, as if such action could 
have made legal what was illegal. In the case of the 
Ennis meeting, Mr. Balfour had not shown that there was 
any good reason to prohibit the meeting. Mr. Gladstone, leaving 
the subject of the Ennis meeting, criticised the action of the 
police at Mitchelstown. Mr. Balfour should have “ these things 
searched and probed to the very bottom,” and till he had done 
so should not have committed himself to a defence of the police. 
As i€ was, he had “ identified himself with every one of these 
proceedings,” and so “ had done all he could to bias a judicial 
inquiry.” Mr. Gladstone, having discussed the details of the 
riot as told in the Standard, and expressed his opinion that the 
police were to blame, ended by declaring that the policy of the 
present Government was aimed “at the liberty of the Press, 
at the liberty of the subject, and at the liberty of public 
meeting.” The debate, which was enlivened by a powerful 
speech from Lord Randolph Churchill, defending the action of 





the police as primd-facie justifiable, was concluded by a motion 
for the adjournment of the House, which was defeated by a 
majority of 141, the numbers being,—for the Government, 228. 
and for the Opposition, 87. : 


On the following night, Tuesday, Mr. Dillon and Mr. Parnell 
supported by Mr. John Morley, took advantage of the third 
reading of the Appropriation Bill to attempt to extort a pledge 
from the Government to the effect that those whom they termed 
political prisoners—i.e., Members of Parliament and persons of 
education and position—should not receive the same treatment 
in prison as that to be accorded under the Crimes Act to 
ordinary criminals. Mr. Dillon demanded vehemently that 
there should be some guarantee that the “ some thirty Members 
of the House ” who would most likely be imprisoned during the 
recess, “should not be treated as felons.” Turning to the 
particular case of Mr. O’Brien, he in effect charged the Chief 
Secretary with seeking “to gratify personal vengeance against 
a man who had used strong language against him.” Mr, 
Morley supported Mr. Dillon’s demand by remarking that in 
all foreign countries, treatment different from that of ordinary 
criminals was accorded to political prisoners. The only 
other speech of importance was one from Mr. Parnell, 
denouncing with unusual vehemence the action of the Govern. 
ment in regard to the question of the prisoners. Mr. Forster’s 
treatment of prisoners arrested under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act was humane, for it was felt that it was 
impossible to treat men who had been detained merely on 
suspicion with harshness. For this reason the present Govern. 
ment has chosen the summary jurisdiction method, rather than 
a suspension of the Habeas Corpus, thinking it a greater 
deterrent to their political opponents ; for “ under the summary 
jurisdiction method you could inflict upon political prisoners 
imprisonment with hard labour, the plank-bed, semi-starvation, 
and the tortures of cold.” Mr. Parnell ended with the half- 
threat, half-warning, of reprisals on the part of the men of 
violence in Ireland and America, which has become a sort of 
common form in his speeches. The threat or warning was, of 
course, guarded by the expression of his conviction that such 
reprisals would be very injurious to the Irish cause. 


Mr. Balfour, in his reply, refused to be moved in any way by 
the taunt that he was taking personal vengeance on a political 
opponent. As the Crimes Act, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, and of every competent lawyer, dealt solely with offences 
which were offences under the existing law, and only altered the 
machinery of trial, it would be impossible to make any distinc: 
tion in the treatment of persons condemned under it. “ Poli- 
tical offences, he entirely agreeed, should be distinguished from 
offences not political ;” but with such offences the Government 
had no power to deal under the Crimes Act. Some distinction 
ought perhaps to be drawn between persons accustomed and un- 
accustomed to hard manual labour ; but since the criminal classes 
were not all drawn from those accustomed to such labour, the dis- 
tinction must be a general one. An educated person imprisoned 
under the Crimes Act was not different from a similar person 
imprisoned under the ordinary law. It is curious that those who 
profess to regard with abhorrence the notion of one law for 
the rich and another for the poor should not see the force of Mr. 
Balfour’s reasoning. Surely, if the cause is a good one in which 
the Kerry peasant and the Parnellite Member are alike engaged, 
their friends and supporters ought not to demand better 
treatment for one than for the other. If the Irish were not 
a people singularly free from the love of equality, they would 
surely look with some contempt on the feverish struggle made 
by their leaders to be allowed to undergo martyrdom for the 
cause of Ireland, “with their meals reglar and their beer 
drawed mild.” 


The incitements to resist the law now so common in Ireland, 
have produced another murder. An occupying owner near 
Ballycastle, County Clare, named Sexton, refused to restore an 
evicted tenant to some fields upon the farm. It was therefore 
decided to murder him; but the plot was betrayed, and Head- 
Constable Whelehan, of Ennis, with twelve policemen, marched 
on September 11th to the expected scene of outrage. The 
moonlighters, supposed to be twelve in number, on finding the 
police in possession, made a determined resistance to capture, but 
at last fled. The Head-Constable pursued, when one of the villains 
clubbed a gun, and with two fearful blows dashed his head to 
pieces. The men were arrested, but there is, of course, no evidence 
that a jury will convict. Head-Constable Whelehan was an 
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Row of specially good character, who had been twenty-two 
poe in the force, and was widely known for his humanity and 
nt etion. Lord Fitzgerald on Wednesday pronounced a strong 
enlogium on him in the House of Lords, and it was announced 
before the House rose that a pension of £40 and a sumof £150 
ould be bestowed upon the widow, who, it must be remembered, 
qill, like the daughters of the murdered Mr. Curtin, probably 


be boycotted. 

A scene greatly to be regretted occurred in the House of 
(ommons on Tuesday. The Lords’ amendments to the Coal- 
Mines Regulation Bill were being discussed at a very late hour, 
when Mr. Cunninghame Graham (North-West Lanarkshire) 
« protested against a House which did not represent the people 
daring to dictate to a House which did.” The Speaker called 
on him to withdraw the expression; but Mr. Graham refused, 
pleading in the Scotch way that his conscience forbade him. 
The Speaker therefore named him, and he was suspended. 
It is said that Mr. Graham had given great provocation in 
the debate, and no doubt injurious language against the 
other House is forbidden by the Standing Orders, while 
Mr. Graham was bound to obey the Speaker’s order. We 
cannot think, however, that it was altogether wise to give it. 
Mr. Gladstone once said the Peers were “up in a balloon,” and 
their non-representative character is frequently a sound argu- 
ment for rejecting their amendments. The use of the word 
“dare” was only vulgar rhetoric, and, unfortunately, if the use 
of vulgar rhetoric is to be an offence in the House of Commons, 
one-third of the Members will need incessant calls to order. 
‘Too many of the New Radicals are proud of not being gentlemen, 
for any Speaker, even if he is as dignified as Mr. Peel, to hope to 
maintain the ancient etiquettes. 


Subsequently in the sitting, Mr. Harrington was justly sus- 
pended. He refused to sit down when ordered, and declared that 
“the Speaker had been on the pounce to catch him since he 
stood up.” The Speaker took no notice of the accusation 
beyond naming the offender, and is, of course, far too inured to 
the “dreary drip” of desultory dullness which now marks the 
House, to be impatient of any individual dripper. It wears 
down his health, as it does that of even the strongest Ministers ; 
but he and they acquit themselves like quiet men tortured by 
women’s “ nagging.” They possess their souls in patience, only 
wondering why deafness is sometimes considered a grievous 
burden. 





The Emperor of Germany remained four days at Stettin, but 
the Czar of Russia did not pay him any visit. Considering 
that the Russian Emperor is staying at Copenhagen, distant 
only a few hours’ steaming, that he is grand-nephew of the aged 
Monarch, that he will probably never see him again, and that 
the courtesy of Sovereigns required the visit, the Germans think 
the admission one more proof that the Russian Court is sullen 
and dissatisfied. If it is so, the cause must be distrust of 
Prince Bismarck, for the German Chancellor loses no oppor- 
tunity of assuring St. Petersburg that Germany cares nothing 
about Bulgaria. He did not, however, support the pro- 
posal that a Russian General should go to Sofia as 
Turkish Commissioner, and he has demanded permission for 
three German ironclads to cruise off Rustchuk. The reason 
assigned is some wretched insult in a Bulgarian newspaper ; but 
the German Empire hardly sends fleets to chastise editors, and 
the true reason must be that Prince Bismarck is acutely 
interested in the fate of Bulgaria, and intends to make his 
interest heavily felt. 


We cannot affect to discern the ultimate meaning of what is 
just now happening in Sofia. The most probable theory is that 
the other Powers stand aloof to watch, only insisting that Russia 
shall not occupy without their consent. The Czar’s Government 
is therefore reduced to acting indirectly, either through Turkey 
or local intriguers, or the Russophil party in Sofia. Turkey 
declines, with many excuses, to move; Prince Ferdinand has 
arrested or threatened the intriguers, and only constitutional 
Opposition remains. This is made more easy by the abolition 
of the state of siege, by the formation of a Zankoff party, and 
by the approaching meeting of the Sobranje. Newspapers are 
appearing every week, and the populace grow so excited that 
they broke the windows of Karaveloff, suspected of favour- 
ing Russia. If they will go on breaking windows, Russia 
will have an excuse for intervening; but the Premier, M. 
Stambonloff, will prevent that. The only chance, therefore, for 


Russia is a rising, and it is against this that the Bulgarian 
Government is exerting special vigilance. Prince Ferdinand is 
reported to be working hard, and says he is quite determined ; 
but, in spite of many “ interviews,” his real character does not 
as yet appear. We Seah Pe 

The French Generals conceal the precise facts of their experi- 
ment in mobilisation with great skill. It is said that while the 
obedience of the men was as striking as their willingness, and 
while the railways worked admirably, the Commissariat broke 
down, and the superior officers did not know their duties in the 
field; but nothing has been officially revealed. The Minister 
of War is obviously not quite content, for he says that he 
will correct the weak points he has discovered; but General 
Bréart, who was in actual command of the corps d’armée, 
is much better satisfied. He stated on Wednesday in 
Toulouse, at a banquet given in his honour, that the 
mobilisation had reassured opinion, and that now “we are 
ready, and we wait.” A Mayor present, the Mayor of Ville- 
franche, accentuated this speech by exclaiming,— We thank you 
for having opened our eyes. We dared to hope for the revanche. 
It is with impatience we now expect it.” Utterances of this kind 
must be expected at military dinners; but the graver journals 
in Paris think them important enough to suppress. There can 
be no doubt that if the mobilisation has succeeded, the readiness 
for war within the Army will be greatly increased. And it is 
the Army, rather than the people or the Government, which will 
at last fix the time. 


The people of Philadelphia commenced on Thursday a three 
days’ festival, commemorating the hundredth anniversary of the 
acceptance of the Constitution. With considerable judgment 
and some audacity, they have resolved to make the festival 
illustrate chiefly their material progress, and each trade will 
exhibit its processes as they were and as they are. The 
builders, for example, display the old wood-cutting and brick- 
making methods in juxtaposition with wood-working and brick- 
making-machines ; the railways will show pack-mules as well as 
the newest locomotives ; and the shipbuilders will contrast the 
ancient tub-like boats with the newest thing in armour-plated 
cruisers. The exhibition covers all departments of industry, will 
be of enormous extent, and will, it is believed, attract a million of 
people to gaze. That is, in modern times, a grand success; but 
we wonder some one has not attempted to exhibit improvements in 
the people. Arapahoes and other wild Indians are, indeed, shown 
side-by-side with Indians from the training-schools; but the 
effects of the century upon white Americans have apparently been 
overlooked. Could not the men of two Congresses be compared, 
or are the contrasts not striking enough to be perceptible ? 
Perhaps, however, the managers fear lest the change from the 
Puritans of the ‘ Mayflower’ to the anarchists of Chicago 
should suggest a doubt as to the true value of so much material 
advance. The artisans of 1787 used no machines, but also they 
did not earn or deserve hanging. Great is comfort; but one 
sighs for an improvement on Washington as well as on his 
house, and sighs in vain. 


Sir John Gorst, in his speech of Friday on the Indian Budget, 
showed that Burmah had cost in 1886-87 two millions sterling 
in excess of the revenue received. This, however, was due 
exclusively to the heavy military expenditure, rendered necessary 
by semi-political brigandage, an army of 53,000 men having at last 
been employed. The work, however, is nearly complete ; the civil 
officers have got their twenty districts in hand, the Shan States 
have accepted the partial independence offered them, and it is 
believed that in future the military police will secure complete 
order. Trade is improving rapidly, and the people are themselves 
fighting dacoits, while cheap railways are under construction in 
two directions. The great railway, however, upon which the future 
of Burmah will depend, connecting Mandelay with Bengal 
Proper, has not been begun. Till it is finished, the overspill of 
Bengal will not begin to pour in and supply the great want of 
the new Province, which is an industrial population. The 
peasants will not go by sea; but with the railway once open, 
and the land settlement complete, the immigration ought to 
reach 100,000 a year. The Bengalees make the best of citizens, 
they understand all the agriculture suited to Burmah, and in 
some districts they are as pressed as Chinese for room. We do 
not want swarms of Chinese coming through the passes, as they 
will if we do not succeed in filling up the land. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 101} to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MITCHELSTOWN INCIDENT. 


HEIR present close intercommunion with Parnellites seems 
to deprave the very judgment of some English Radicals. 
We question if in the worst periods of our modern history 
they have ever displayed the fierce sympathy with lawlessness 
which has been manifested over the regrettable incident at 
Mitchelstown. The facts of that incident, though furiously 
contested, lie in the main upon the surface. A meeting was 
arranged for Friday at Mitchelstown, which even Parnellites 
would hardly deny was intended to encourage resistance to the 
law, and to support its popular opponent, Mr. O’Brien. The 
authorities, in pursuance of their duty of obtaining accurate 
information, sent two reporters of their own to record what 
might be said, and so, in the event of legal proceedings, avoid 
the contest which always arises as to the exact words employed. 
They had exactly the same right to send them as any other 
citizens—as the proprietors of the Zimes, for instance, or the 
managers of United Jreland—and their reporters were as much 
within their legal privilege as Mr. Labouchere or Mr. Dillon. 
They were citizens attending an open meeting. The crowd, how- 
ever, refused them their right, and when the police endeavoured 
to protect it—surely their most ordinary duty—attacked them 
with heavy stones and formidable bludgeons. Among the 
crowd were many countrymen, some of them mounted, sent up 
by the branches of the National League, whose orders are 
published in the Times of Monday, and these men, as bold as 
the police, as strong, a hundred times more numerous, and as 
well armed—for the blackthorn is a match for the baton, and the 
police do not use stones—beat them, with many wounds, back 
to barracks. There the police had rifles, they being in Ireland 
a civil soldiery ; and smarting with their defeat, expecting an 
attack on their barracks, and bound by their duty to disperse 
the crowd, they used them, killing three persons, one on the 
spot, whereupon the mob dispersed, and the town sank into 
its accustomed order. The responsible Minister, on official 
information before him, declares that the firing was in strict 
self-defence, that the barracks were attacked, and that 
isolated policemen left outside were in danger of their lives; 
but those statements are blankly denied by his opponents, 
among whom Mr. Labouchere, the English Rochefort, is the 
most conspicuous, The truth can only be ascertained by 
evidence taken on oath before the coroner; but in any case, 
the fact remains that three men were killed by the executive 
agents of the people—for that is what policemen are ina country 
governed like the United Kingdom—after they themselves 
had been stoned off the place where they were doing their 
duty. The occurrence in both its aspects—the defeat of the 
police as well as the loss of three lives—is to be deeply regretted 
and carefully investigated ; but it affords no justification what- 
ever for the burst of almost insane vituperation and malignity 
by- which it has been followed. 

That Irish journalists and Members belonging to the stronger 
side—for in Ireland it is the Parnellites, not the Constitu- 
tionalists, who are strong—should be angry, and should scream 
aloud in their anger, is perfectly natural. We do not impute 
to them that they plan collisions, for that crime, besides being 
in excess of any criminality they are likely to be guilty of, is 
not required in order to explain their conduct. Their whole 
theory is that the police and soldiers, and all who support 
order in Ireland, are not the agents of the people at all, but 
of a foreign and oppressive Government; that they have no 
moral rights whatever, not even the right to resist when they 
are stoned; and that, consequently, in using their arms they 
are guilty of violent oppression, which the speakers are disposed, 
in their exaggerative way, to describe as murder. It is of the 
national genius for Irishmen to express themselves Ossianically, 
and though it is needful to discount their utterances, it is use- 
less to object to what is, in part, only an instinctive method of 
making themselves heard. The naturally feeble always 
scream. Irish Extremists, though themselves singularly 
tolerant of wounds and death inflicted by their followers, 
can hardly be expected to approve action on the part of the 
police which endangers their own lives and defeats their 
own men and their own plans for resisting the “ foreign” 
law. Those excuses cannot, however, be made for English 
Radicals, whether journalists or Members. Not content with 


demanding investigation on oath, in which, if they disbelieve 
the responsible Minister, they are entirely right, they, before 
the investigation has commenced, declare that the “ provoca- 








tion "—the despatch of reporters—was intended to lead to 
blood, that the police are murderers, and that the Govern. 
ment is a Government of assassination. The killing of three 
persons is called a “ massacre ;” the crowd of bludgeon-men and 
mounted countrymen, so far outnumbering the police, ig 
called “defenceless ;” and the Government is accused of 
triumphing because “it is two corpses to the good.” It 
is insinuated, nay, it is said, that they wished to give 
the people a bloody lesson, and are determined to govern 
Ireland after the Continental fashion. These utterances do 
not come from street orators, or even from those evening 
journalists who are introducing American exaggeration into 
discussion without the American sense of humour; but 
they come from Members of Parliament, and from one of 
the gravest, and formerly one of the most coldly judicions, 
organs of Liberal opinion. It is simply impossible to believe 
that the writers in the Daily News are, in using language till 
lately punishable by law, only playing a party game, simulating 
an indignation they do not feel, and pumping up passion in 
order that the people, grown passionate, may forget, in a storm 
of angry pity, the commonest rules of justice. They must 
believe their own case, in the main at least ; and what a deprava- 
tion of judgment does such an admission suggest! Those who 
use such language must have allowed their minds to be reduced 
to astate in which they can believe that a Government elected by 
the people is so wicked and savage, that, in the teeth of its own 
direct interests, it has prompted its agents to murder innocent 
men ; and that this is so palpable, that investigation is not 
needful before publicly expressing that monstrous conclusion, 
When Tories are accused of conniving at murder, there is no 
necessity for evidence or for suspending judgment. This is 
the very madness of party feeling, and the fact that such a 
conclusion can be honestly arrived at is proof of the deep 
injury which the Irish controversy has inflicted on the political 
sense of Englishmen. The very faculty of judicial considera- 
tion seems to have disappeared from among Radicals, and to 
have been replaced by a fanatic conviction that until the 
Parnellites govern Ireland, the Government of the United 
Kingdom must by the necessity of the case be composed of 
criminals. 

We write in pure sorrow, and not in anger; for this new spirit 
does not threaten any party or any Administration so much as the 
very existence of a governing power. Whether government rests 
on force or not, it is certain that any Government must be aided 
by force, that the freest of democracies will be forcibly resisted 
occasionally by the bad, the discontented, or the ignorant, and 
that on such occasions it must, in the last resort, slay in 
defence of order. If not, the anarchists, who are fettered by 
no such scruples, will in the end, and very quickly, destroy 
not only all possibility of government, but all possibility of 
the existence of civilised society. Only the criminal who will 
kill will then wield effective power. If, therefore, the people 
will not delegate such power to the agents they select, civilisa- 
tion ends; and to whom are they to delegate it, if not to the 
Ministers whom they appoint, whom they supply with means, 
and whom they can dismiss in an evening without appeal? 
So strongly has this been felt, that up to the present time 
the leaders of parties have always united to protect the 
agents of the State, and to protect them from the sudden 
outbursts of unreasoning pity for suffering individuals to which 
the English, alone among the nations of the world, are often 
liable. That healthy custom appears to have disappeared, for 
even Mr. Gladstone, in his speech of Monday, treated a design to 
provoke disorder as a possible alternative ; and in the momentary 
degeneration of Liberalism, we are not surprised ; but in spite 
of much recent experience, we are amazed to find Radicals 
rejecting the principle that trial should precede execution. A 
group of Irish police have either taken life in the execution of 
their duty, or have taken it, under extreme provocation, by @ 
blunder,—therefore, let the Government die in a whirlwind of 
execration. Is this the teaching which Liberals have brought 
themselves to regard as statesmanship ? 





THE NEW ATTITUDE OF THE COMTE DE PARIS. 

Ege on are rarely well informed, for they depend on 

letters, and no one writes to them who is not more or 
less upon their side; but the Comte de Paris may have reason 
for selecting this moment to issue his remarkable manifesto. 
He evidently believes that he has, or he would not enter into 
such detail, or make such vast concessions to the modern 
spirit; and he may be in the right. The Government of M. 
Rouvier, which seemed so hopeful, is evidently in difficulties, 
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i riously divided in opinion over the right way to meet 
Cee hreatsning financial position; and if it goes to pieces, 
a Clémenceau-Boulanger Ministry and the resignation of M. 
Grévy will be almost unavoidable. At such a juncture, it is 
at once wise and crafty for the representative of Monarchy 
to speak out; for while he precipitates the crisis he 
must desire, he binds all Monarchists together, and tells 
the conservative classes plainly what they have to ex- 
pect from him. It is simply impossible for M. Rouvier, 
after so frank a declaration from “the King,” to expect 
to bind Moderates and Monarchists together; and the 
Republicans must, if the Republic is to endure, fuse them- 
selves urder some leader who will not be M. Rouvier. The 
Comte de Paris gives up the idea of supporting the Conserva- 
tive Republic. While permitting Deputies of his opinions 
still to support conservative measures in the Chamber, he 
directs all other followers to commence an active propagandism, 
to prepare everywhere for the Monarchy, and to teach the 
people how necessary it is, and how easy it will be to set it 
up. They are, in fact, to secure a majority for Monarchy, so 
that, whether it is re-born of a peaceful vote or of a “ violent 
crisis,” it will have on its side the vote of the people. The 
Republic is to be overthrown ; that is definitely admitted ; and 
that admission publicly made, the Republican Premier who 
relies upon monarchical votes will in France be regarded as a 
traitor. In the present position of parties, with the Right 
including one-third of the Chamber, and the Radicals another 
third, it is almost beyond hope that M. Rouvier should remain 
in power many weeks after the Chambers reassemble, or that 
a severe crisis of some kind should be long averted. 

The Comte de Paris, who is a reflective and experienced, if 
not exactly a strong man, must have foreseen this effect of his 
words, and it is under the influence of that foresight that he 
makes his final bids. He claims the throne, of course, of historic 
right ; but the divine right pleaded by the Comte de Chambord 
is formally renounced. The kingship of the first Capet 
was recognised more or less formally by the representative 
bodies of the day, and the Comte, with adroit audacity, calls 
this a “ pact,” and admits that the House of France may, with- 
out derogation, make such a pact again. “To found after so 
many revolutions a Government whose basis is firmer and 
broader than a simple taking possession of power by a delega- 
tion of the sovereignty of numbers, it is necessary to revive the 
historic tradition by an accord freely agreed to by the nation 
and the family which is the depositary of that tradition. This 
mutual engagement consecrating the historic right—and like 
all contracts, binding future generations—can alone guarantee 
both the stability needed by France for recovering her rank in 
Europe and the true liberty which is everywhere the protection 
of the weak. This old pact will be recalled into force in the 
name of France either by a Constituent Assembly or by the 
popular vote. By the very fact of its being unused in the 
Monarchy this latter form is most solemn, and may better befit 
an act which is not to be repeated.” In shorter words, the 
King, once proclaimed, will submit to a plébiscite, and re-found 
his throne upon a mass vote. That is an astounding con- 
cession for the heir of St. Louis, and though it may irritate 
many Legitimists, and more devotees of the Church, it may 
also smooth away many difficulties in the path of the 
Monarchy. It breaks the best weapon of the Bonapartists in 
their hands, They cannot, in common consistency, on their 
principles deny that the man elected by plebiscitum is legal 
ruler of France, or restrict the suffrages of the nation to 
descendants of Letitia Bonaparte. They are Monarchists, and 
they are devotees of the popular vote; and if “the people 
assembled in their comices” elect the Bourbon, they can 
have nothing to say. The logic of their separate posi- 
tion is cut from under their feet, and that in France 
means much. Many French Republicans, again, grow 
puzzled when the popular vote is against the Republic, 
and all will have a feeling that a “King by the grace 
of God and the will of the people” cannot be denounced as 
@ mere restorer of the ancient and hated Bourbon regime. 
The Pretender’s acceptance of the plébiscite may have much of 
the effect which the acceptance of the tricolour by the Comte 
de Chambord would certainly have had; and may bind 
together all who, whether Legitimists, Bonapartists, or 
Liberals, are hostile to the Republic as it exists. If it does, 
the Monarchists will number at once nearly half the population. 

The Comte de Paris might have been expected to stop at 
this point, leaving details to be settled as circumstances arose ; 

but he has gone much farther, whether judiciously or not, 
time must show. It would seem, primd facie, most unwise 





to say clearly that the King, if restored, intends to be a real 
King, and not a mere Head of the State; and this is what the 
Comte undoubtedly desires to convey. At the same time, the 
great majority of the enemies of the Republic are enemies 
because they hate the Chamber, its oscillations, its delays, and 
its ways altogether. They are sick of government by debate. 
They long for a simpler and steadier rule, and the Comte in 
promising it, may be appealing to an unexpressed desire even 
among the masses of the towns. At all events, he does appeal 
to it. He has evidently been struck by the position of the 
German Emperor, who governs as well as reigns, even though 
his Parliament is elected by universal suffrage ; and he desires 
to found a similar throne. While, therefore, promising not to 
disturb that suffrage either in national or municipal elections, 
the Comte de Paris declares that he will be a free King, 
governing all though the servant of all, and that his 
Ministers will not resign because they are outvoted in the 
Chamber. They will need the assent of the Chambers for 
new taxation and legislation; but the old taxation will be 
voted in perpetuity, and Ministers, if their laws are refused, 
will go on as Prince Bismarck does. That means in practice 
that the King, though when he wants new means he must ask 
for them, can carry on the regular government uncontrolled by 
the Chambers, and will be himself, in all but new legislation, 
the permanent pivot of power. That is not Constitutional 
Monarchy at all, as Englishmen understand it, but Old 
Monarchy modified by inability to make changes without 
general consent, or to interfere by decree with the ordinary 
course of law. A strong man, invested with such prerogatives, 
would not be exactly a despot; but he would be King and 
Premier too, and would govern as effectively as any Tudor 
monarch in our own history. He would appoint and dismiss 
all Ministers, contrcl all executive policy, and, except in the 
event of war, be independent of money votes, It is a bold 
claim to make in the present condition of France ; but French- 
men are tolerant of personal authority, and the Pretender can 
say, if he wins, that at least he has not lied. He has told the 
people what he will do as plainly as Samuel did. 

It is useless to predict about France; but we should say 
that the effect of this manifesto would be very considerable 
both in France and Europe, and that it would, to begin with, 
give a dangerous unity and vigour to the extremer sections of 
French Republicanism. The King announces that he means 
in the immediate future to overturn the Republic, and he has 
one-third of France openly on his side. All Republicans, 
therefore, will draw together to resist the common foe; and. 
when they do that in France, it is the fanatics who come to the 
front and endeavour to make the Government a “ Government 
of combat.” France baffles all calculations ; but we should: 
expect more proscriptions, bitterer war on the Church, and a 
greater readiness to accept any dictator who professes himself 
devoted to the Republic. The work of conciliation has been 
undone; the two great parties are formally opposed once 
more, with the very nature of the Constitution to fight 
about ; and Frenchmen are told that they must choose not 
this or that kind of Republican régime, but between a Republic 
and a King. The Comte de Paris had need to be well con- 
vinced of the destruction coming on France before he threw 
this bombshell among the parties, to shatter utterly all hope 
of combination. How is it possible for sincere Monarchists to 
accept the Conservative Republic, yet agree to this programme ? 
Or how is it possible for sincere Republicans to vote with the 
Monarchists who do accept it? The division has become 
radical once more; and unless the electors utter an imperative 
command, the immediate hope of a Conservative Republic, 
which only a month ago seemed very near, has gone to all the 
winds, The Legitimist King has told his followers that they 
are to be Monarchists, and not Republicans even for the day. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RIGHT OF PUBLIC 
MEETING. 


SS” WILLIAM HARCOURTS speech on Monday on the 

proclamation of the Ennis meeting was nothing more than 
the argument of an ingenious advocate briefed to defend persons 
charged with being present at an unlawful assembly. That it was 
almost entirely off the point—as it was obliged to be, since the 
Government case, if met fairly, was practically unanswerable— 
did not much interfere with its effect ; for the confusion of mind 
on the whole subject of lawful and unlawful assemblies is so great, 
that very few of his hearers were able to detect the way in 
which the ground of argument was completely shifted away 
from the real issue. There is probably no legal subject on 
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which the public is so ignorant as it is on the law of 
public meeting. It is quite common for educated people 
to believe that meetings cannot be dispersed until the Riot 
Act has been read, and that before it has been read the 
police have no right to break up a mecting, or to pre- 
vent an assembly of persons taking place. Of this con- 
fasion of mind Sir William Harcourt took the fullest 
advantage, while the Opposition lawyers, we suppose from 
fear that the House would resent a legal lecture, refrained 
from putting forward any clear statement of the law. To 
judge from Sir William Harcourt’s speech, the Government 
had attempted to render the Ennis meeting illegal by their 
proclamation, and had claimed to make an otherwise lawful 
assembly unlawful by the act of proclaiming it. As a matter 
of fact, he must have known perfectly well that they did no 
such thing. When meetings were proclaimed under Mr. 
Gladstone’s Coercion Act, no doubt the proclamation made 
them ipso facto illegal assemblies ; and no Court of Law could, 
at the suit of an aggrieved person, go behind the proclamation 
and consider whether, under the perfectly well-known principles 
of the Common Law, they were lawful or unlawful. In the 
case of meetings proclaimed under the Common Law, matters 
are perfectly different. There the proclamation cannot alter the 
nature of the meeting. It declares, no doubt, that in the opinion 
of the Executive Government the assembly is unlawful. If, 
however, it can be shown that the Executive were wrong, and 
that the assembly was not in the nature of an unlawful 
assembly, then the proclamation will be no sort of protection 
to those who dispersed the meeting, and, as was pointed out 
by the Irish Attorney-General, all aggrieved persons will have 
their remedy. The proclamation was nothing more than a 
warning notice. 

Since, then, the real state of the law on the subject of 
meetings of the Ennis sort was so largely ignored in the 
the debate in the House of Commons on Monday last, it may 
not be out of place to state generally its main principles. To 
begin with, it is necessary that the public should clear their 


‘minds on the subject of the Riot Act. That Statute 


(1 Geo. L., st. 2, c. 5) is, in reality, in no sense the basis of the 
law as to riot. It simply renders more highly penal offences 
which were offences before,—7.e., it converts unlawful 
assembly from a misdemeanour into a felony, if such 
assembly continues for an hour after a proclamation contained 
in the Act has been made—commonly known as the reading 
of the Riot Act—or is of a nature that prevents the proclama- 
tion being made. The unlawful assembling which thus becomes 
felony punishable with penal servitude for life, is, however, in 
itself a very grave offence at Common Law. The first trace 
of any attempt to define unlawful assembly by Statute is that 
of an Act of Henry IV., by which “any two Justices, together 
with the Sheriff or Under-Sheriff of the county, may come 
with the posse comitatus and suppress any riot, assembly, or 
rout, and arrest the rioters.” Blackstone states that in the 
interpretation of the Statute it has been laid down “ that any 
battery, wounding, or killing the rioters that may happen in 
suppressing the riot is justifiable.” For the present condition 
of the law, however, it is best to take what is said by Mr. 
Justice Stephen, in his “Digest of the Criminal Law.” 
The Common Law has always divided offences against 
public order of the nature we are now considering into 
three classes, “ unlawful assembly,” “routs,” and “riots.” 
*‘ Unlawful assembly ” is defined by Mr. Justice Stephen as 
“an assembly of three or more persons with an intent to 
commit a crime by open force ; or with intent to carry out any 
common purpose, lawful or unlawful, in such a manner as to 
give firm and courageous persons in the neighbourhood of such 
assembly reasonable grounds to apprehend a breach of the 
peace in consequence of it.” ‘Every unlawful assembly,” 
states the same authority, “is a misdemeanour.” Into the 
question of routs, which are unlawful assemblies that have 
made a motion towards carrying out “ the common purpose, 
lawful or unlawful,” of the persons assembled; or riots, 
which are unlawful assemblies which have actually begun to 
execute the purpose for which they are assembled by a breach 
of the peace, it is not necessary for us to enter here, since it is 
not contended that the Ennis meeting was more than an 
unlawful assembly. 

If the Ennis meeting were an unlawful assembly, it is obvious 
that the police would be justified in dispersing it, for all the 
persons taking part in the meeting would be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and it is the duty of the police to prevent the 
committal of misdemeanours. The proclamation of the 
meeting was merely an act of expediency, a formal warning 








issued to the persons contemplating an assembly, a 

have said before, does not in the he affect the — 
question of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of the meeti 
Was the Ennis meeting an unlawful assembly at Common yond 
or was it not? That is the sole issue. If it was, then the 
Government acted in accordance with its duty. If it was not 
then the aggrieved parties should at once institute proceedings 
in the Courts of Law, claiming heavy damages on account of 
the wrongful acts committed by the police. The Government 
have very openly stated the reasons which induced them to 
consider the assembly unlawful ; the Opposition have contented 
themselves with general disquisitions on the subject of the right 
of public meeting. As we have noticed above, it does not matter 
whether the purpose for which the Ennis meeting was called 
was lawful or unlawful, so long as the assembly was such as to 
give reasonable grounds for apprehending a breach of the peace, 
Can it possibly be said not to have given such reasonable 
grounds for apprehension? The place of meeting was in 
Clare County, which has been in astate of smothered rebellion 
for the last eighteen months, and in which the number of 
outrages and the amount of crime, agrarian and non-agrarian, 
has been extraordinarily large. The temper of those who 
attended the meeting was well illustrated, as Mr. Balfour 
showed, by the mottoes made use of by its promoters. 
“Remember Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien!” (the men who 
murdered the policeman in Manchester); “Hurrah for the 
women of Bodyke, who made such a glorious fight!” (the 
women who threw boiling water and vitriol); and, “* Assemble 
in your thousands at Ballycoree, our Fontenoy !” (Fontenoy is 
regarded in Ireland as a victory of the Irish over the 
English),—must surely be admitted to be signs that 
the meeting would be of an extremely violent nature, 
Still more obviously can this be shown from the speeches 
actually delivered, in which the minds of the peasantry 
were inflamed by those appeals which the Irish agitator 
knows so well how to make when he desires that his 
rhetoric shall take a practical shape in outrage and intimida- 
tion. To sum up the view of the case which seems to 
have been to a great extent missed in the debate, the meeting 
at Ennis was most clearly an unlawful assembly at Common 
Law, and the Executive Government in dispersing it were 
acting perfectly legally and exactly in the way Govern- 
ments similarly placed, here and in all other countries, 
invariably act. The first duty of a democratic Government, 
as of all Governments, is to keep order. But how can a 
Government keep order if it is not to have the power to 
suppress riotous and tumultuary assemblies? It is just con- 
ceivable that it might do so in England, because assemblies 
are apt to be orderly here. Among a Celtic population, to 
divest the Executive of such a power is nothing less than 
madness. It is a melancholy reflection that Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir William Harcourt know this as well as does Mr. Balfour, 
and, we may add, as does Mr. Parnell. 


MR. BALFOUR. 


HE personal feature of the Session that closes this week 
has been the rise of Mr. Arthur Balfour. There can no 
longer be any doubt that the present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland has assumed a place in the front rank of English poli- 
ticians. So many reputations have been marred by the office 
Mr. Balfour holds, that it seems nothing less than extraordinary 
that one should at last have been made by it; yet such is the 
case. At the beginning of January, Mr. Balfour was still only 
aman of promise,—an unknown quantity. Now, the dilet- 
tante metaphysician turned statesman is admitted by his 
bitterest foes to be a person who must in the future be 
reckoned with in all political calculations. 

When the Chief Secretary took office, even his warmest 
admirers felt grave doubts as to whether he would succeed 
in his new position, They feared that he possessed that 
over-rapidity of understanding in difficult questions, that 
absence of sympathy with the want of perspicuity in others, 
which is so great a danger to men whose minds have 
been trained to reason exactly, and to look for a principle in 
the phenomena with which they are confronted, when they 
have to deal with matters of practical business. Such men 
seldom escape the appearance of intellectual arrogance in 
their dealings with the ordinary every-day mind, which 
reasons loosely and argues slowly. The House of Commons 
resents remorselessly what it fancies to be intellectual arro- 
gance, and seldom fails to punish such a tone with political 
extinction. It seemed, too, as if the post of Chief Secretary 
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was the very one which would be unfit for a man of a highly 
strung and nervous temperament. That office, in the present 
state of affairs, demands qualities the very highest that a politi- 
cian can possess. In the first place, it requires a Parliamentary 
debater and tactician who shall be able to counteract the attempts 
made by some twenty or thirty of the cleverest of the Members 
of the House of Commons to put him into a false position 
before the country and the House, and to represent him in an 
odious or ridiculous light. The Chief Secretary for Ireland, it 
has been said, must have the hide of a rhinoceros and the 
heart of an iceberg; and the saying is no exaggeration, for 
unless he can prove that he is able to keep his temper in the 
face of the most terrific provocation, his iormentors will never 
rest until they have drawn him into some position dangerous 
or untenable. In all parts of the world, petty officials are con- 
stantly blundering. In most countries the blunders are never 
brought to light, and no attempt is made to use them to dis- 
credit the Executive Government. In Ireland, however, the 
smallest mistake of the obscurest constable is dragged before 
Parliament, and the Chief Secretary is badgered unmercifully 
over some mere trifle of administrative detail which, though 
utterly unimportant, is made to look as if the whole 
Administration had got out of hand. But even harder 
than the House of Commons duties are those which the 
Chief Secretary has to perform in Ireland, He is the one 
member of the Cabinet who has really to govern on his own 
responsibility,—to decide at a moment’s notice how this or 
that seditious act shall be met by the Irish Government. He 
has in the Irish Constabulary a small but highly efficient 
army at his entire disposal, and in order to dispose of this 
force effectively for the repression of disorder, he must possess 
the qualities of a man of action. 

Without in any way wishing to declare that Mr. Balfour 
has carried out all these onerous duties just as they should be 
carried out, we cannot help the feeling that he has succeeded 
far beyond what might reasonably have been expected of him, 
and that he certainly has increased in efficiency as the Session 
proceeded. If we take his conduct of the Irish debates, this 
latter point is very clearly brought out, His speech on the intro- 
duction of the Crimes Bill was by no means effective. He had 
to prove to the satisfaction of the House of Commons that the 
state of Ireland was so bad, that it was absolutely necessary 
that the ordinary law should be strengthened; yet, when he 
came to do this, he seemed unable to realise that the House 
was not as absolutely convinced of the necessity as he was 
himself. His speech had an undercurrent of protest against 
the absurdity of going over facts which every one knew and 
every one admitted, and he apparently could not bring him- 
self to do more than contemptuously throw down before the 
House a mass of material showing the condition of Ireland. 
There was in the whole tone of his speech a refusal to play the 
part of the advocate who has, in order to gain the ear of a 
jury, to dress up even the strongest and most crushing facts 
in a way which will come home effectively to the ordinary puzzle- 
headed householder. As an example, in this speech he dropped 
parenthetically, without any preparation or introduction, and 
in a part of his speech where the context almost destroyed 
its significance, his most effective point,—that in which 
he enumerated the offences which the National League 
punish with murder, outrage, and intimidation. Instead of 
placing this, the penal code of the League, first in his speech, 
and then showing by illustration from actual cases how each 
item in it had really been acted on, he merely stated it to 
the House as a fact. This fault Mr. Balfour has evidently 
entirely conquered now. His speech on the proclamation of 
the League displayed a masterly handling of the facts, which 
were used with the utmost effect. So, too, in the case of the 
debates on the Ennis and Mitchelstown incidents, his speech 
was as telling and dignified as could possibly be desired. 
Though during the earlier portion of the Committee stage of 
the Crimes Bill Mr. Balfour seemed to show somewhat too 
great a tendency to admit alterations in the measure, and to 
accept dangerous compromises, he towards the end of its pro- 
gress through the House began to make it apparent that the 
was making himself fully acquainted with the most difficult 
of Parliamentary arts; and when the measure at last 
received the Royal assent, it was seen to have emerged 
from its ordeal in a high state of efficiency. Mr. Balfour had 
in the end been able to parry almost all the insidious 
amendments which the Opposition had attempted to force 
into the Bill, While thus criticising Mr. Balfour’s conduct 
im the House, we must not forget to notice his manner of 
answering questions, The object of an Irish Member in 





asking a question is, of course, to make as great a sensa- 
tion as possible. The object of the Irish Secretary should, 
therefore, be to treat the question in such a way as to avoid 
all sensation,—to pour, in fact, a jet of cold water on the 
subject raised. In this Mr. Balfour has succeeded admirably 
in the case of those questions which have fallen to his share. 
As an example of this power of throwing the cold water of 
common-sense on Irish rhetoric, may be cited his answer to 
Mr. Dillon’s demand that Mr. William O’Brien should receive 
different treatment from that accorded to ordinary criminals. 
Perhaps, however, the most remarkable quality which Mr. 
Balfour has displayed is his imperturbable self-possession. 
His total want of sensitiveness has given him an extraordinary 
advantage when dealing with the threats and vituperation of 
the Parnellite Party. Mr. Balfour is as unemotional as Mr. 
Parnell. It is not that he does not show sensitiveness; he 
does not possess it, When Mr. Dillon tried to make out 
that Mr. Balfour was imprisoning Mr. William O’Brien 
from motives of petty personal spite and because of the 
articles written by the latter in United Ireland, and 
when Mr. Balfour absolutely denied being in the slightest 
degree affected by such considerations, the House evidently 
believed the Chief Secretary implicitly. Such attacks obviously 
disturb him no more than do the threats against his life 
which he receives, With the power of catching the tone 
of seriousness without violent denunciation, which the House 
likes and which Mr. Balfour possesses, with his general com- 
petence as a Parliamentary manager, with his ability to act, 
and with his lack of sensitiveness, Mr. Balfour bids fair to 
have a very successful political career. For an Irish Secretary 
to stand higher in all men’s minds at the end of a Session than 
he did at the beginning, is to have accomplished a great deal. 





THE TEACHING OF THE SESSION. 


HE Session which, thank God! ended on Friday, has, 
we think, left three broad impressions upon the political 
mind of the country. The first is, that party feeling has 
definitely increased in intensity, and has now attained a height 
injurious to the public weal. The visible alliance between the 
Radicals and Parnellites to discredit the House of Commons, 
has roused among Tories and Unionists that kind of disgusted 
scorn which is so easily transmuted into anger, and into anger 
that lasts, because the root of possible reconciliations, mutual 
confidence, dies under its influence so completely away. On 
the other hand, many Radicals sincerely believe the Govern- 
ment to be unexpectedly arbitrary and oppressive, while 
all are bitterly vexed to find that an alliance which 
they regarded as necessarily short-lived, has rather been 
strengthened than weakened by the events of the year. 
They can bear defeat from Tories, but not from the 
wiser men of their own party. That, they feel, is a reflection 
not on their political bias, but on their intelligence. Minds, 
therefore, have grown hot on both sides, and the chance, 
whether of compromise or of conciliation, has distinctly 
diminished, The second impression is, that the Government, 
for certain purposes, is stronger than was supposed. What- 
ever its merits or demerits, its majority has been singularly 
devoted, has been less critical than any majority of late 
years, and has increased in decision in exact proportion to 
Ministerial vigour. Mr. Gladstone has, it is true, retained 
his confidence in a speedy victory; but the majority of his 
supporters are by no means certain that the year 1890 will 
not find the same combination still in possession of power, 
still determined to refuse Home-rule, and still full of belief 
that, with the agrarian revolution once accomplished, a 
majority of Irish freeholders will acquiesce in their decision. 
The mission of Monsignor Persico, and Archbishop Walsh’s 
letter on the tenure, alike show that the split between the 
Catholic Church and the Irish Reds, which is ultimately so 
certain, is drawing by scarcely perceptible stages nearer to a 
crisis, The third impression is, that the anarchical spirit of 
the day has invaded the House of Commons; that in spite 
of the energy of the Government in applying the Closure, the 
House is not yet master of its own business; and if it is to 
retain its wonderful position in the Empire and the world— 
imagine a public meeting invested with supreme executive 
authority over a fifth of the human race !—it must take new 
measures to preserve alike its efficiency, and that dignity 
without which the wielders of power are sure to become con- 
temptible. Any kind of Caesar can be tolerated sooner than a 
Cesar who is a rowdy. 
It is just conceivable that the last evil we have mentioned 
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may grow less next Session. Public meetings are sometimes 
orderly after a spasm of rowdiness, and influential constituents 
may put a bridle in insolent Members’ mouths. We have, 
however, little hope. The Irishmen who offend, offend 
in pursuance of a fixed policy,—to be rid of the House of 
Commons, or to ruin it; and reliance on the British con- 
stituencies may prove a delusion. The average British elector 
has many virtues, but he has also many weaknesses, and one 
of them is that he admires the barrister for insulting the 
Judge, as well as the Judge for putting him down; and applauds 
the criminal who “cheeks” the Magistrate, while entirely 
approving the sentence the Magistrate has passed. We 
fear the two or three dozen impertinents whom the House 
so weakly tolerates, and whom leading Liberals, to their 
grave discredit, encourage by faint reproofs, will not be 
threatened with dismissal by their electors, but will continue 
to show to aspiring Members an easy road to notoriety, open 
to any man with a fluent tongue, a bad heart, and a contempt 
for decency. If that fear is justified, the House will be com- 
pelled, if only by an instinct of self-preservation, once more to 
revise its methods; let us hope, this time with a less timid 
hand. The acceleration of business is fortunately not very 
difficult. The partial and complicated right of closure 
at present possessed by the majority has proved of the 
greatest utility, and its utility has been visible to the 
country. But for it, the Crimes Bill would never have 
become law, as the Parnellites vowed it should not, and the 
Session would have remained altogether barren. This partial 
success will render it much easier to adopt the expedient which 
experience shows to be indispensable, the absolute Closure, 
under which the majority on their responsibility terminate 
debate. The mere possession of that power will, in the 
majority of cases, prevent its use, as occurred at least a 
dozen times this Session, and its misuse is no more probable 
than the misuse of any other power possessed by the majority, 
—the power, for example, of imposing taxes or passing 
criminal laws. The Closure proposed by Government would 
then be an executive measure, and like any other measure, 
would affect opinion favourably or the reverse. That delibera- 
tion in public may be restricted, is true ; but it is better it should 
be so, than that the House of Commons should be paralysed 
whenever the majority does not reach a number which towards 
the end of the Session cannot be obtained. 
The Closure, however, though made absolute, will not protect 
the dignity of the House. A Member can swear from his 
bench, or insult bis opponents, or make the Speaker ridiculously 
hypocritical apologies, when no division is imminent ; and the 
habit of doing all those things is rapidly increasing. The House, 
at the same time, grows increasingly weak in its treatment 
of offenders, partly from a decay in its general tone, and partly 
from a feeling, entirely false, that democracy and dignity are 
incompatible. If they are incompatible, eo also are democracy 
and duration. Order must, therefore, be restored by punish- 
ments, and there are three methods of punishment which would 
be effective. The first, and in our judgment the most effectual, 
would be a statute disfranchising an expelled Member for seven 
yeare, just as a bribing Member is disfranchised, but reserving 
a power of pardon tothe Crown. This would make expulsion a 
real and severe punishment, and would enable the House to rid 
itself finally of any man who set himself openly to degrade it. At 
present, expulsion is worthless, for the expelled Member would 
appeal to his constituency,and would come back to his place fuller 
of insolence and malignant hatreds than before. Another is 
to revive an old practice, and accompany the “ naming” of a 
Member by arrest, release to be preceded by the payment 
of heavy fees. Fines soon compel consideration, and are found 
on the Continent to make all Members not a little mad 
obedient to the orders of the President. Men will not part 
with their money merely to indulge their spites, and Societies 
soon get tired of paying fines incurred in a hunt for notoriety. 
The third measure, the most effective of all, will be adopted in 
the end, but probably not until the country is thoroughly 
ashamed of the conduct of the House, and has learned to regard 
it as insulting to itself. This is to invest the Speaker with 
some of the attributes of a Judge, and allow him to commit 
offenders to close imprisonment for contempt. A strong 
Speaker armed with that power would soon reduce the 
mutineers to order, and there is no reason, except use and 
wont, why he should not possess it. He is usually as im- 
partial as any Judge, while the character of the House 
of Commons is far more important to the community than 
that of any single Court. There is absolutely no injustice in 
such a provision, though in the new disrespect for all authority 





it will not be so much as discussed until the people wakes up 
as it will wake up, to the perception that every Member who 
obstructs, impedes, or degrades the House of Oommons is 
guilty of treason against the sovereignty of the nation. The 
old habit of voluntary deference is dying or dead, even that 
of deference to the national will expressed at an election, and 
it must be replaced, if the community is to be safe, by 
deference enforced by law. Popular Assemblies have survived 
in spite of rowdyism; but then, they have not had absolute 
power or the fate of nations in their hands. 





MR. STANHOPE’S NEW WAR OFFICE. 


T the tail-end of the Session, in Committee of Supply, 
Mr. Stanhope has described what he calls “a large 
measure of reform,” and what Mr. Woodall characterised 
correctly as a “very revolutionary proposal,” and a “ transfer 
on a very large scale to the military side of the War Office.” 
Nominally, it is intended to provide a rémedy for the evils 
disclosed during recent inquiries into” the working’ of the 
Ordnance Department ; but the remedy tutns out to be a com- 
plete reconstruction of the great establishment in Pall Mall, 
involving an immense augmentation of the ‘power and authority 
of the Commander-in-Chief. ' The change is defined as one 
which will place “in the hands of the heads of the Army 
primary responsibility for all the land defences of the 
country.” That means literally the Commander-in-Chief 
and his Staff, and it would not be easy to overrate 
the magnitude of the transfer. There is a “civil side,” 
represented by the Financial Secretary, and each section 
will, ““ when necessary, meet as a council,” under the chair- 
manship of the Minister. ‘I need scarcely say,’ added Mr. 
Stanhope, “ that it is not intended, by the establishment of 
this council, to diminish his undivided responsibility to Parlia- 
ment for the whole department over which he presides.” If 
it had been intended, the thing could not have been done, 
because, whatever arrangements the Secretary of State may 
adopt, Parliament will assuredly hold him answerable, and 
deal with him sternly or leniently as it pleases. The real 
question is whether the political personage who sits in the 
Cabinet for the time being will retain that supreme control 
which he is supposed to possess, or whether the control to a 
great extent, in fact though not in name, does not henceforth 
pass, under the new plans, into the office of the Commander- 
in-Ohief? Apparently it does; and if so, it is the price which 
is paid for the definite administrative responsibility said to be 
secured by the Minister’s scheme. 

The “ military side ” has not gone back to the Horse Guards, 
but the Horse Guards has almost absorbed the War Office ; the 
dual government still survives, and one part of it has become 
much more powerful than the other. Yet we fail to see that 
the power of the Commander-in-Chief and his Staff, great as 
it is, can be considered as co-extensive with the responsibility 
thrown upon them, and on that ground they may be able to plead 
excuses for defects and failures. Mr. Stanhope insists, and he is 
bound to insist, because it is legally the fact, that his word, as 
Minister of the Crown, is supreme; and, of course, the Cabinet, 
the Treasury, and the House of Commons can always, if they 
chose, control the Commander-in-Chief, But that does not 
make the dual government of the Army any the less. It 
subsists, and must subsist, because it is extremely doubtful 
whether under Parliamentary government it is possible 
to obtain a homogeneous War Office. “Whatever you 
may put into a patent,” said Mr. Sidney Herbert, “ the 
Minister who holds the purse-strings of the Army, and 
who represents the House of Commons, will always have the 
power in his hands.” No doubt; but the very supposition implies 
that there are two powers where there should be only one. 
The object of a Secretary of State is not necessarily to make a 
good Army and keep in effective order the machinery of ad- 
ministration ; but it is his object to do these things, so far as 
he can, in harmony with the Parliament. That is why, 
assuming that the Commander-in-Chief is the very best officer 
who can be got, the Minister is obliged to control him. But 
he also, in deference to a Parliamentary and popular demand, 
as well as for his own sake, wishes to fix strictly the sphere of 
responsibility among his powerful subordinates; and hence we 
have a new form, the third or fourth in thirty years, of what 
we must still call a dual government, because the wit of man 
has never been able to devise a homogeneous War Office which 
should be compatible with the ups and downs of party, the 
presidency of a transitory politician, and annual debates in 
Committee of Supply. Such being the case, Mr. Stanhope’s 
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proposal to strengthen the military branch, defining cat the 
same time its responsibilities, may well be tried, especially as 
it purports to put professional work in professional hands. 
But it should be recognised that, while the Secretary of State 
will still be king, yet unless he is a strong and exceptionally 
capable man, he will find that the Commander-in-Chief, or 
rather what he represents, will be the mayor of the palace, 
Great soldiers, a Napoleon or a King of Prussia, found it suffi- 
ciently arduous to make and administer an Army, and we may 
be forgiven for doubting whether the feat can be performed by 
political Secretaries of State whose tenure of office is dependent 
upon a Parliamentary division. 

We make these remarks because it is desirable that the 
abiding difficulties of the problem should be borne in mind. 
Making allowance for the fact that the existence of an adequate, 
efficient, and economical Army seems to be incompatible with 
party and Parliamentary government, Mr. Stanhope’s arrange- 
ments are an improvement upon the methods which they 
are tosupersede. In the first place, they make the War Office 
proper more compact and businesslike. Every section is 
augmented and made less incomplete. The Adjutant-General, a 
very important officer, who, some think, should be endowed with 
all the powers of a Chief of the Staff, gets the Pay and Intelli- 
gence Departments, in addition to the wide field over which 
he had jurisdiction. To the Quartermaster-General is restored 
the duties of Supply and Transport, which, after many experi- 
ments, once more become military duties, These are consider- 
able changes ; but the greatest is in the distribution of the work 
done by the Ordnance Department. The Surveyor-General 
follows in the wake of the Master-General who went long ago. 
In his stead comes the Director of Artillery, who, unlike the 
Surveyor-General, is not a political officer, and does not go in 
and out as Members shift from side to side in the House of 
Commons. The Director will order and pass into use all 
weapons and munitions; but he will not manufacture them, 
Production and inspection will be independent of each other, 
and we cannot but regard this as a distinct gain. The title 
of the head of the manufacturing department is not stated ; 
but he is to conduct his business on a commercial basis, and 
he may be a soldier or a civilian,—the best man who can be 
obtained for the post. He will receive designs and execute 
orders for the Army, the Navy, India, and the Colonies, 
Evidently, the Director of Artillery will hold a most respon- 
sible office, and his duties will not be light; but at least he 
will be spared the invidious task of judging the productions of 
manufacturing competitors. Except the manufacturer, all these 
officers will be directly responsible to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and with the Military Secretary, his great office is rounded and 
complete. It will be seen at once how much power passes over 
to his side of the War establishment. On the other side are 
the Financial Secretary, who, it is supposed, will have a stiff 
upper lip and tightly buttoned pockets; and the Secretary of 
State, who becomes, if he was not always so, a kind of sublime 
supervisor in the unhappy position of having to serve two 
masters. That is the weak point in the arrangement; but it is 
one which the existence of the House of Commons, the ballot- 
box, and “ins” and “outs” render necessary, however 
mischievous may be the effects of a dual instead of a single 
line of direction upon the making and maintenance of an 
Army which, as all students know, is a thing taking its spirit 
and character from its chief. The mischief is, that the War 
Minister is not the head of the Army ; he is only the chair- 
man who presides over its departments, The military side of 
the War Office, now so greatly augmented, does not look quite 
like an effective substitute for a Gustavus, a Scharnhorst, a 
Napoleon, or a Von Moltke ; but Mr. Stanhope has done his 
best to provide the Department with the means of showing 
what, within the limits permitted, it can accomplish as an 
administrative body,—for which he deserves credit, and we 
hope his plan will succeed. 





WEALTH IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


fags Times on Wednesday started a question which, as it 
-& involves the whole future of society, and is not connected 
with Ireland, it may be interesting for one moment to discuss. 
A correspondent of that journal, who knows his subject a 
little too well, and therefore overloads his writing with 
allusions, but who has exceptional pictorial power, is 
describing in a series of charming letters the great cities and 
pleasure-places of the Union, and will, we hope, by-and-by 
condescend to tell us about the ten thousand wooden American 
Villages on which those great aggregations depend. Of course, 





his columns overflow, for the present, with accounts of the 
visible evidences of wealth, stately mansions, marble buildings, 
huge fortunes, marvellous entertainments, till the Times, with 
aslightly naif astonishment, is ready to cry,—* Hold, this is too 
much!” Surely, says our contemporary, the American rich 
flaunt their wealth, while here the millionaires endeavour to 
conceal it; and he hints that a similar display in this country 
would be considered rather “insolent.” In other words, the 
writer implies that Americans bear with a certain pleasure 
displays of wealth which in Great Britain would give popular 
offence. Now, is that true? The facts, that in America 
wealth acknowledges itself, and that in England it rather hides 
itself —especially in the direction of great public gifts—are no 
doubt true; but then, is that the explanation? If it is, 
if the English people, the true body of the nation, are 
really jealous of great wealth, or envious of it, or even 
hostile to its accumulation, then we may be sure that 
their feeling will almost immediately express itself in 
legislation, that progressive taxes are imminent, that the 
Statute of Distributions will be altered to secure greater 
diffusion, and that opinion will press the millionaires into an 
artificial obscurity, as it used to press, perhaps even now 
faintly presses, the wealthy Jews. The rich will become a 
little ashamed of their wealth, and suggestions for “ ransom,” 
though possibly not accepted, will not be repudiated with any 
disgust. 

The direct evidence is a little contradictory. On the one 
hand, it is quite clear that here, as well as in America, 
there is a new jealousy of agglomerations of land, leading 
in both countries to proposals smelling of confiscation, 
and to a certain virulence in the expression of opinion. Here, 
as we pointed out last week, large landlords, if they happen to 
be sensitive men, have a very hard time of it; while there, any 
great corporation is treated in speeches and leaders very much 
as a public enemy. There is pleasure in either country when 
one of these depositaries of wealth is ruined, and that indicates 
very great latent bitterness. There is, too, in this country a 
growing feeling that rent is an exaction, a disposition to press 
heavily in the way of taxation on the rich—witness the whole 
tone of the discussions on the rating of private parks—and an 
eagerness to reproach the well-to-do if they abstain from giving. 
A great effort is made to bring opinion to bear in favour of 
charitable bequests—about half of which are pure nuisances to 
the community—and the whole of literature, ephemeral and 
other, is saturated with denunciations of the wealthy, praises of 
the poor, and rapturous laudations of self-abnegation, not as a 
mode of action befitting all mankind, but as a duty peremp- 
torily required of Dives. If you have two pounds a week, be 
stingy; but if you have twenty, be lavish,—that is the substance 
of much of the current social teaching. Altruism is, in fact, 
raised to the highest place among the virtues, whenever it 
can be taught as a counsel of grace to other people. So 
strong is the apparent feeling, that perpetual pensions, which 
are as much property as Consols, are in danger of being taken 
away, and that any perpetual pensioners who resigned their 
pensions would not be applauded, but only taunted with the 
tardy revival of their sense of justice. These things look as if 
the people really disliked riches, as does also the rapid spread 
of a speculative kind of Socialism, and above all, the retiring- 
ness of wealth on which the TZimes descants, and which 
certainly exists. Why should the rich hide the evidences of 
their position so carefully, if they were not afraid of its effect 
upon the comparatively poor ? 

The evidence of a contrary feeling, on the other hand, though 
less demonstrable in positive facts, is very strong. It is quite 
certain that the people like to see great houses built, and 
galleries formed, and collections made, that they are pleased 
when the rich settle near them, and that they boast of 
neighbours who are inclined to lavish ways. So little do 
they dislike the “ flaunting” of weath, that millionaires 
of retired habits are always unpopular, and that there is 
no road to electoral favour surer than large expenditure. 
The Duke with millions who lives like a clergyman, is 
detested for that abstemiousness; while the Marquis who 
“ lives like a King” is pardoned everything, excessive insolence 
included, for the sake of that very taste. A millionaire has 
more chance on the hustings than anybody but an eldest son ; 
and if he has a grand place to show, and shows it, he may 
regard his seat as an inheritance. Sustained magnificence dis- 
tinctly pleases the people, in town as well as country ; and if 
an Englishman of first-class fortune chose to rival Vanderbilt in 
entertainments, reprobation would come from the cultivated, but 
not from the millions, whose rebukes are reserved for the careful 
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or the “ mean.” It is unfair, too, to describe this spirit as a mere 
hope of crumbs. It is displayed by classes who have no such 
hope, and who are prompted to their applause solely by their 
liking for the colour which wealth, when paraded, can introduce 
into life. The people do not want a Lord Mayor who would live 
like Deak, that exemplar of powerful poverty ; and when they rail 
in bitter moments at the Queen, they do it because her Majesty 
does not scatter money in sufficient profusion. A man who put 
pillars of silver to his house, as Siamese Princes are said to do, 
would be robbed if the thieves could get at him, and would 
be skinned alive by the satirical journalists—who are ten 
times as hostile to flaunting as the people are—but he would 
not be hated for his pillars one bit. There is a kind of feeling 
about rich Jews which it is not easy to explain; but a 
Rothschild who lived in mid-London like a Vanderbilt, would be 
as popular as Sir Moses Montefiore. Indeed, the very strength of 
the feeling for public benefactors proves the absence of hostility 
to the evidence as well as to the accumulation of wealth. A 
great giver must be rich; but a great giver is mobbed only by 
the writers of begging-letters. Sir Richard Wallace, after 
showing his treasures in Bethnal Green, might roof his house 
with gold if he liked, without getting his windows broken ; and 
nobody would have a chance against Lady Burdett-Coutts, if 
she could stand for a London borough. Except from 
avowed Socialists, there has never been a demonstration in 
London against wealth by itself; and if Socialists became 
troublesome, they would be treated much as they are 
in Rotterdam. The real cause of the retiringness of 
wealth among us is not popular hostility, but a peculiar 
tone among the cultivated, arising partly from a taste for 
restraint in all things, partly from a reluctance to derive great- 
ness from a thing so independent of birth, culture, or public 
service as money is. “ Oh, if I could but sell a picture!” exclaims 
the artist-Earl with £60,000 a year; so why should he parade 
his income? That only diverts the public from his artistic 
merit, just as gold harness would draw eyes away from the 
merits of the thoroughbreds so adorned. The people would 
nevertheless think gold harness an admirable thing. 

The wealthy may make themselves easy about popular dis- 
like, though they may be severely hit by taxation, stimulated 
by general pity for the poor. But people never dislike their 
own ideals, and the number of Englishmen to whom the 
possession of wealth is not an ideal is still far too limited. 
Nor need they hide up their wealth as if they were in Turkey, 
for the people still enjoy any form of magnificence visible to the 
eye. They do not even pelt footmen, and the man who drives 
four-in-hand is more popular for the moment with those he 
scatters than the greatest poet. The House of Lords is 
threatened once a week ; but it will survive a great many Mr. 
Grahams, not because it is of any particular use, even in the 
eyes of Conservatives, but because the body of the people still 
admire and wish to retain the ornamental parts of the Con- 
stitution. Opinion, so far as we see, is not hostile in 
England to wealth, but only displays an inclination to dictate 
how part of it shall be expended. 








INDIAN ABSTEMIOUSNESS. 

NE of the graver newspapers—we think it was the St. 
James’s Gazette—made, a few weeks ago, the paradoxical 
remark that a main difficulty in the way of improving the con- 
dition of workwomen in the East End of London arose from 
one of their virtues. They are so steadily and rigidly abstemious, 
that they can live by wages upon which men, or less abstemious 
women, would actually starve. Many of the class of semp- 
stresses, for example, contrive to reduce their weekly outlay to 
the absolutely lowest point consistent with living at all, by dis- 
pensing with all luxuries whatever, and with many of what 
are considered by the more fortunate simple necessaries. They 
touch no alcohol, they dress in rags, they buy only the food 
which is the cheapest. They live, in fact, on bread, a little fat, 
and water, or, when hot water is procurable, a little, a 
very little, tea, This abstemiousness, said our contempo- 
rary, injured them greatly, for it was only in consequence of 
it that the “ sweaters ” were able to apply the competition screw 
in its fullforce. Ifthe women had more wants, they would, in the 
end, have more money. The remark struck us as most subtle, 
and recurred to our memories with a new significance on reading 
Sir John Gorst’s Indian Budget of Friday last. The main 
reason why Indian finance is so difficult, and new taxation in 
India so impossible, or so full of risk, is that the Indian peoples 
have acquired, or have developed in abnormal proportions, 





two virtues which European moralists are never tired of 
praising. There is no abstemiousness in the world, and 
no thrift, like the thrift and abstemiousness of the average 
native of India, Almost alone among the working men 
of the world, he has raised himself nearly above wants, has 
stripped himself of all the impedimenta of luxury. Millions of 
men in India, especially on the richer soils and in the river 
deltas, live, marry, and rear apparently healthy children, upon 
an income which, even when the wife works, is rarely above two 
shillings a week, and frequently sinks to eighteenpence. The 
Indian is enabled to do this not so much by the cheapness of 
food—for though it is cheap, a European who ate the same food 
would want five times the money merely to feed himself—as by a 
habit of living which makes him independent of the ordinary 
cares of mankind. He goes nearly without clothes, gives his 
children none, and dresses his wife in a long piece of the most 
wretched muslin. Neither he nor his wife pay tailor or milliner 
one shilling during their entire lives, nor do they ever purchase 
needles or thread, which, indeed, it is contrary to a semi-religious 
etiquette ever to use. The poorer peasant inhabits a hut con- 
taining a single covered room of the smallest size, with an 
earthern platform or two outside it; and as he constructs and 
repairs his own dwelling, he virtually pays no rent, except for 
the culturable land. He never touches alcohol, or any substitute 
for it. There is an idea in England that he eats opium or hemp; 
but he, as a rule, swallows neither,—firstly, because he regards 
them with as much moral antipathy as any English gentleman; 
and secondly, because he could not by possibility pay for 
articles which in India, as everywhere else, are exceedingly 
expensive. He eats absolutely no meat, nor any animal fat, 
nor any expensive grain like good wheat; but lives on millet or 
small rice, a little milk, with the butter from the milk, and the 
vegetables he grows. Even of these he eats more sparingly 
than the poorest Tuscan. Once a quarter, perhaps, he will eat 
enough, during some festival; butas a rule, he knows accurately 
what will sustain him, and would be enraged with the wife who 
cooks for him if she prepared more. He is assisted in this 
economy by a religious rule which we have never seen a Hindoo 
break, and which is undoubtedly, like the rule against killing 
oxen, a survival from a military law or custom of the most remote 
antiquity. The leaders of the people, when Indians were 
nomads or invaders, made it a grand crime to kill the only 
beasts available for transport or for agriculture, and refused 
permission to cook more than once a day. The Hindoo, there- 
fore, must wait till nightfall for his second meal, and has 
contracted a fixed habit of not eating, except occasionally 
fruit, more than twice in the twenty-four hours. Even this 
does not exhaust his capacity of abstemiousness. It is 
impossible to say what proportion of the Indian people eat 
only once in a full day, but in some districts it is a perceptible 
one, and even on the most fertile lands of Bengal, the present 
writer has occasionally come across evidence which has shown 
him that most respectable men, quite on a level, except as 
to knowledge, with our Northern unskilled labourers, were 
living, and had lived for years, on one meal a day. Such 
men, even when they eat twice, are beyond “ wants,” and are 
the despair of the Chancellors of the Exchequer. You cannot 
tax men’s skins. They consume nothing and seek nothing 
which can be taxed except salt, and, accordingly, that has been 
taxed probably from the days of Porus, certainly from days 
long antecedent to the Mussulman conquest of the peninsula. 
There is absolutely nothing else except the food itself, and to 
tax that would involve the extinction of the people. 


We shall be told that we have drawn a painful picture of 
poverty, but that it indicates no virtue. Well, we do not know. 
It is a little difficult to make the ideas of one race clear to men 
of another; but we believe few of the Settlement officers, 
who of all men best know the real people of India, would 
deny that their abstemiousness was in part a virtue. The 
mental habit which enables Indians to abstain from pleasant 
things may have been generated in them by ages of con- 
tinuous want; but that there is a mental habit which makes 
abstemiousness easier to themiscertain. They are like English 
women, who like nice things occasionally, but who do not give to 
eating and drinking and comfort generally the prodigious place 
in life which English men, and especially English workmen and 
philanthropists, now do. Millions of natives, helped no doubt 
by the ascetic teaching of their creed, do not care much about 
comfort for their bodies, and would rather have comfort in other 
directions,—say, through leisure or accumulation. They will not 
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be worked to death for their stomach’s sake. They will accumulate 
if they see a chance, however their insides may clamour to be com- 
forted. There is no thrift like native thrift, and abstemiousness is 
its root. Peasants who have begun to save constantly continue the 
way of living we have described for years on end, and not un- 
frequently adhere to it after they have grown positively rich, 
They always, when in misfortune, meet it by complete personal 
self-denial. They waste on marriages and festivals, and on 

nses, often legal, which they deem essential to honour, or 
which satisfy their pride; but they do not waste on themselves, 
even in copper coins,—though they have at least one taste, that 
for sweetmeats, which is nearly as strong as that of the 
Briton for beer, or that of the Frenchman for a satisfying 
meal. It seems to us that self-restraint influences the 
abstemious native, as well as his poverty; and that self- 
restraint of this daily and persistent kind, often involving 
great resistance to temptation, and always involving slight 
but continuous suffering, must be at least of the nature 
of virtue. It is so all the more because the native neither 
parades his economy, nor sulks under it, nor hates the man who 
has no necessity to practise it. He regards it, as he does dark- 
ness or death, as part of a divinely appointed life, thinks about 
other things, and though very rarely a joyous man, is frequently 
an exceedingly humorous, and constantly a placid one. 

If it is admitted, as we should certainly admit, that 
abstemiousness is a virtue in the Indian, it is a little 
melancholy to think that, as in the working woman of the 
East End, it produces so little result of any beneficial kind. 
Character does not seem to be strengthened by it. The imbecile 
weakness of these very men, when custom, or the priests, or family 
pride demand mad waste, has been remarked ever since we 
entered the country, and is a perpetual theme of objurgation to 
native social reformers. They pay, too, unjust demands from 
tax-gatherers, from money-lenders, from powerful enemies, 
in as weak a way as the self-indulgent do, never resisting 
extortions which would drive Englishmen of the same type 
half-frantic. Nor do they make their country wealthy. 
It is a curious problem for the teetotallers and vegetarians 
and lecturers on thrift, that the Indians, who do not drink, 
who avoid meat, and who save cash with persistent care, 
have not made India, which is in the main a fertile con- 
tinent, very rich, nor raised the average of wages very high, 
nor developed the wants which generate what we call 
comfort. To all appearance, the grand results of their 
splendid abstemiousness are that the minimum rate of wages 
is the lowest, prices being considered, in the world, and 
that the continent contains perhaps a hundred millions more 
people than is quite good for it. It looks, as it looks also in 
the case of the working women of the East End, as if there 
were resultless virtues, or even virtues with an evil result, as if 
profusion developed energy, and as if energy produced more 
positive good than mere abstinence. It is conceivable not only 
that part of the wealth of Britain is due to a base desire for 
beef and porter, but that some of the spirit of enterprise in the 
people, some of the readiness to spend themselves in furious 
working, is due to it too. We will not say that abstemiousness 
ina whole population produces as much harm as good, for we do 
not know enough to venture such an opinion; but we will say 
that fanatics and faddists may study Indian virtues and their 
results with a good deal of instruction. A little badness might 
be good for them. There are signs, for instance, we are told, 
as yet faint, that native abstemiousness and thrift may yield 
to one strong temptation now pressing very closely upon 
them. They all like tea, and may by degrees, like English 
sempstresses, like it enough to crave it, though its consumption 
—now confined to medicine—would greatly disturb the economy 
of their households. If that ever happened, Indian Chancellors 
of the Exchequer would jump for joy, and we feel by no means 
sure that the wealth of the people would not be greater. Tea 
is as much pure waste, except in the pleasure it gives, as alcohol, 
perhaps it is even more so; but then, the desire for tea produces 
the energy necessary to obtain it, and so far as appears, the 
countervailing consequence of abstemiousness is deficient energy. 


THE NEW GUNPOWDER. 
T is rumoured in St. Petersburg that a new form of gun- 
powder has been discovered the qualities of which are 
such as may be expected to completely revolutionise modern 
war'are, If the compound turns out really to be what it pro- 
fesses, a means of destruction has been discovered whizh will do 





away for ever with the chance of success always possessed 
before by a population determined to defend its open country, 
its hills and forests, against invasion, even when confronted with 
vastly superior military force. Hitherto, wild and mountainous 
countries, granted that the inhabitants were of a warlike kind, 
have been difficult to conquer, in a great measure because of the 
impossibility of making use of artillery. It is the absence of 
artillery that often gives a population trained to arms—say, like 
the Boers or Montenegrins—the advantage over Powers possessed 
of far superior military force. If, in either case, artillery could 
have been employed, resistance would have been useless. As it 
could not be used without an impossible expenditure of time 
and money, peoples like the Boers and Montenegrins have 
maintained their independence. 


The new gunpowder, if we are to believe the rumour, will 
changeallthis. Ordinary gunpowder and guncotton explode by: 
expanding either simultaneously in all directions, or else down- 
wards, In using gunpowder, therefore, to propel projectiles from 
a cannon, the cannon has to be made of sufficient strength, weight, 
and thickness to resist the explosion of the charge. The new gun- 
powder, which is the discovery of a Russian engineer, and has been 
named “ Sleetover,” is an explosive which only acts in one direc- 
tion,—namely, forwards. This quality immediately does away 
with the necessity for solid, heavy instruments from which to 
throw the projectile. Itis said, indeed, that ball-cartridges loaded 
with “Sleetover” have actually been fired from cardboard tubes 
with complete success, and without damaging the tubes in any 
way. If these statements are true, they certainly mean a most 
extraordinary change in the complexion of modern warfare. 
Even if it might not be possible to use paper cannon in actual 
war—though, of course, paper could be made quite stiff 
and tough enough for the purpose—metals far lighter than 
steel or brass could in future be used for artillery. That 
lightest, toughest of metals, aluminium, would serve the 
purpose admirably. But if the artillery-train for an army 
could consist of tubes of aluminium, and a siege-train 
could thus be carried on men’s shoulders, or, at any rate, slung 
between horses, where would be the protection of a mountain- 
range? Le canon, quand pourrait-il passer le Simplon ?” 
was Napoleon’s constant question to the engineers who were 
building him the first and best mountain-road in the world, for 
till he could take his artillery safely and quickly into Italy, he 
felt that he had no real hold on the mountuin-walled peninsula. 
If “ Sleetover” fulfils its promises, a modern General will have 
no such cares; for wherever a trooper can go, there can go the 
guns. Of course, the ammunition and the shells will remain as 
heavy as ever; but that, since their bulk, except in the case of 
naval artillery, is not excessive, will not really prevent move- 
ments of troops over mountains. To get the cannon across is 
the real point; that once accomplished, the means for firing 
it off will follow. The Swiss rely upon the fact that 
though their highlands are now crossed by roads in every 
direction, they could in a very short time, by breaking down 
bridges and blowing up rock-cuttings and tunnels, render 
the country as inaccessible for artillery as it was a hundred 
years ago. With aluminium guns, however, the obstructions 
on which they think they can rely would be rendered absolutely 
useless. Again, in the case of India, the Himalayas, if 
“ Sleetover ” comes into use, will afford by no means the pro- 
tection against a Russian attack which they would have done in 
the case of heavy guns, which could only move along something 
in the nature of a road. The Russian advance by the snowy 
passes of the Cabul range, the most direct, and, in that sense, 
easiest route into India, has always been regarded as impossible, 
because of the difficulty of conveying the cannon. If now for 
an army to march “light” means marching with a train of 
powerful guns, we are certainly placed by the new invention in 
afar more difficult position than when the hills still forbade the 
passage of anything but mule or camel batteries. But though 
in India the invention might in these ways harm us; 
in other ways it would do us nothing but good. Take, 
for instance, the pacification of Burmah. If we could 
be now employing powerful batteries of artillery, which 
could be moved anywhere on horses’ backs, we should have a 
far easier task in breaking up the bands of dacoits. In the case, 
too, of those small expeditions into the hills which are so often 
occurring on the Northern and North-Western frontiers of India, 
where it is necessary to march into a wild hill-country and 
attack the stockaded hill-citadel of some small hostile tribe, the 
new invention would indeed prove invaluable. If the attackinz 
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force could only take with them a powerful piece of artillery, 
the difficulties of such expeditions would vanish. 

Perhaps one of the most efficient ways in which guns of paper 
or very light metal might be used, would be by their adaptation 
to tricycles. If two men could propel, by their own energy, a 
double tricycle fitted with a light aluminium gun, the artillery 
might be made almost independent of horses. Some recent 
experiments at Aldershot showed that velocipedes carry- 
ing some twenty or thirty soldiers could easily be developed 
into a very usefal arm of the service for occasions where 
very rapid marching was required. If cycle-guns could 
be made practicable, the terrible difficulties encountered by 
the General who has to find, first his horses and then their 
forage, would be very simply got over. We may see the time 
when cycle-batteries will be a feature of every army, and when 
that most striking of sights, the horse artillery coming up at 
the gallop, will be nothing but a memory. It is not, however, in 
artillery alone that the effect of an invention like “ Sleetover” 
would be felt. One of the great difficulties of the repeating-rifle 
is its weight. If, however, the barrel could be made of sheet-tin, 
or aluminium just thick enough to keep its shape, the weight 
saved might be utilised by adding to the charge in the magazine, 
and a rifle that would fire thirty shots in succession might con- 
ceivably be produced. A curious feature of the new explosive is 
stated to be its cheapness. The cost of “ Sleetover ” is said to be 
only one-tenth of that of ordinary gunpowder. This, however, is 
not a very important consideration, for the money required for 
gunpowder, were it sixty times as expensive as it is, would 
always be forthcoming. The nature of the new composition is 
stated to be at present a profound secret. If it turns outa 
success, we very much doubt its remaining so. Some work- 
man, or, as it is in Russia, perhaps some high official, will 
betray it. If not, a hint will be traced out by some ingenious 
chemist anxious to benefit the world. Sooner or later, it is sure 
to come out. It is possible, of course, that the Russians might 
keep it till the ontbreak of a war—in war-time the secret must 
be divulged, for some of the cartridges would certainly be taken 
or found lying about, and the contents analysed—and might 
gain thereby a great advantage. But would any Power dare to 
enter on a struggle using the new gunpowder alone? Till tested by 
actual war, no one could say positively if it would really answer. 
Probably, therefore, no army would venture beyond an experi- 
ment, and a mere experiment would render them no real 
assistance. New devices in war show about an equal record of 
success and failure. The Prussians founded their supremacy 
on the needle-gun. In 1870, the French utterly failed to effect 
anything with their boasted Mitrailleuses. If “Sleetover” is a 
reality, it may possibly turn out like the needle-gun. It is 
equally possible that it may, for some unforeseen reason, be 
utterly valueless; but ramours about weapons of war are usually 
derived from experts by no means credulous. 





EXPERIMENT. 

MONG the many signs which meet the eye everywhere of 

the triamphant progress made by Physical Science in 

our day, none is more striking than the way in which the notion 
of scientific method has invaded the realm of moral and political 
relation. A few years ago, to say that any proposed measure 
affecting the welfare of human beings was an experiment, would 
have been more or less of a warning. Now it is becoming almost 
arecommendation. No doubt the Reformer was always ready 
to make experiments, as compared with the Conservative ; in one 
sense, every new law is an experiment. Nobody can say exactly 
how it will turn out. But in former days, nobody wanted to pass 
a law in order to see how it would turn out; and while that is 
no very great exaggeration of the popular attitude already, 
every day makes it less of an exaggeration. The attraction of 
novelty is intensified by the attraction of what we may call con- 
stitutional research, and we are more and more approaching a 
state of things in which this seems a legitimate object of legisla- 
tion. The idea of Experiment blends insensibly with that from 
which on scientific ground it is almost inseparable of progress, 
and its application to the realm of morals and politics has come to 
seem almost natural. Instead of asking whether a new measure be 
good or bad, people look upon it as something that can only be 
judged when it is tried. Perhaps nobody says openly either to 
himself or others,—‘ We know nothing about Federalism ; let us 
try it, and see how it turns out.’ But much that they do say is 
the expression of belief which would be most simply put 
in that form. The desire to make political experiments lies at 





the root of a great deal of argument that is felt very conclusive, 
and a great deal of inclination and impulse that does not come 
to the point of defining itself as argument at all. It is con. 
stantly felt, indistinctly and inconsistently perhaps, but with a 
real influence on action, that the best way of dealing with even 
unwise importunity is to yield to it, as the only way of proving 
it to be unwise. And in our day, people are always glad of 
excuses for yielding to unwise importunity. They would not be 
befooled—we can use no more civil word—by the notion of 
experiment in legislation, if it were nakedly before them ; but it 
mingles with many other temptations, and adds to their strength 
very considerably. 

No influence that good and thoughtful men can feel jg 
more disastrous to all the objects of the statesman, what- 
ever his political creed. We have allowed it to be the 
temptation of a Reformer; but the true Liberal may be called 
upon to resist it quite as earnestly as the true Conserva. 
tive. For if it is the peculiar danger of the Liberal, it also 
supplies the caricature which most effectually disguises his true 
aims ;—legislative aims perhaps even more imperilled by an 
impartial change made on the chance of its turning out weli than 
are those of the Conservative, because changes that turn ont 
manifestly ill are material for Conservative argument. But, 
indeed, the method is so hostile to all the interests of a nation, 
that it is impossible to say what part of a nation will in the long. 
ran find it the most fatal. Nor is its baleful influence confined 
to political ground; the attraction of experiment spreads wider 
and penetrates deeper than even to the roots of that national life 
which it so grievously endangers. There are men who desire by 
this means to rearrange an older group, and try its effect on the 
family. They are probably not numerous, but their influence is 
certainly not despicable. For while their own motives are 
often pure, and purity of motive is strength, they feed 
and stimulate impulses, of all that are known to the heart of 
man, the most unquestionably evil. They are, as it were, 
soaking with spirits the woodwork in a powder-magazine. The 
metaphor may be thought unfit to express any result of the cold 
light of science ; but, in truth, not the fiercest passion supplies so 
perilous an influence in the relation of man to woman—that 
realm of sacred silence—as does the desire to know. The 
integrity of the family, more even than the integrity of the 
nation, must perish, if we give it up to the spirit that tests all 
integrity. That will not prove anything except what we know 
already,—that men and women are weak, and that some tempta- 
tions are very strong. 


Cervantes, in his story of the husband who destroys the 
fidelity he seeks to test, depicts and rightly entitles as “ Imperti- 
nent Curiosity,” the attempt to discover moral fact in our 
dealings with each other by means of action that has no other 
aim than this discovery. Even now most men see this clearly 
where it is a question of individual relation; but they are 
often cheated by the idle fancy that persons, arranged 
in groups, approximate to things; so that experiment is 
more possible in the national than the individual relations of 
mankind. It is worth spoiling a diamond to show that it is an 
identical substance with charcoal; nobody afterwards says,— 
‘ Perhaps it was not a diamond then, and perhaps it is not char- 
coal now.’ If that were the only result of the experiment, surely 
it would not be worth the value of the smallest diamond that 
ever sparkled on a lady’s finger. We sacrifice a gem to 
an experiment, not only because truth about things is more 
precious than things, but because it is separable from things. 
It is not worth sacrificing the poorest human being, or the 
smallest human group, to the student of social and political 
science, because you cannot in like manner separate truth 
about human beings from the human beings themselves. If we 
surrender our country to the spirit of experiment, and replace 
Great Britain by some revival of the Heptazchy, opinion will 
remain divided as to the change, just as it is now. One side 
will still say this is the true nation; another side will feel that 
the nation has perished. And if we could conceive that the more 
audacious experimentalists who would bring in an open polygamy 
instead of our present ideal of marriage could carry their aim, 
no controversy would be thereby brought one hair’s-breadth 
nearer its conclusion. A change in human relation, when it 
passes from the present to the past, does not quit debateable 
ground and become the classified property of science. The 
doubtful must be doubtful still. 


Unquestionably we must all act in doubt. Action means 
entering upon that region where doubt intrudes as moisture on 
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the atmosphere. All who enter on human relations must trast 
each other; and faith—the certainty of principle—would cease 
to exist if it lost that atmosphere. It might be something 
very precious, but not what we mean by Faith. But among 
wise men, action measures conviction. Doubt checks action, 
and does not inspire it. Experience, like experiment, finds, 
indeed, the certainty it does not bring; but what a moral gulf 
geparates those two forms of the same word! All that we mean 
by Experience—the knowledge of humanity, the knowledge of 
gelf—would be shut off from one who sought to experiment in 
human relation; man and map, or man and woman, would not 
know each other any the better for trying experiments with each 
other. For they must begin by abjuring that spirit of faith 
which as certainly binds man to man as it binds man to God. 
Those who see no Father in Heaven still surely feel that “ lead 
us not into temptation” is a fitting prayer to address to the 
brother on earth; and what is temptation bat testing? Those 
who look upon the idea of a superhuman Adversary as a dream, 
will often concede that he has come nearest the idea of such an 
Adversary who has sought to “sift” his brother “as wheat.” 
That which we seek so to separate into the chaff and the grain 
must lie beneath us as things lie below persons, as man lies 
eneath God; and when man makes the attempt with man, he 
can only destroy, not investigate. 


The temptation to extend the methods of the laboratory to 
the material of history, however disastrous, is for our generation 
inevitable. We have seen light thrown on a problem far more 
mysterious than any in politics by a few experiments in pigeon- 
fancying, such as in the pre-Darwinian era were never thought 
of, even by those who shared what we have learnt to call 
Darwinian views ; and it was impossible that experiment should 
not, in consequence, take a new dimension of meaning. Science 
is responsible for the temptation, but she brings no danger 
against which she does not supply an antidote. It is clear 
before we reach the moral world, that not all truth is matter for 
experiment. The mathematician knows a truth which ke loses 
who strives to test it, just as well as the moralist does. If we 
made the attempt, we should build up theories on data supplied 
by the shaking hand and the failing eye; we should state the 
errors of sense as the demonstrations of science, and honeycomb 
with exceptions the primeval rock of absolute certainty. This 
danger seems to have been the only result of physical science 
visible to the philosopher of the ancient world; only by this 
shadow was the existence of the orb, to us so brilliant, 
made manifest to the discernment of Plato. He saw that 
experiment would be fatal to the only scientific truth he 
knew, and he declared that it would be fatal to all truth. 
We have inverted his error, and our mistake is the more 
disastrous of the two. But within our intellectual life itself lie 
the warnings against its own temptations, and the history of 
science shows us again and again how difficult and how neces- 
sary is that inversion of mental attitude, that change in the 
direction of our anticipations to which all men are reluctant, 
as, in truth, it is one of the most arduous efforts they can 
make. The scientific teacher of the seventeenth century had 
taught men to see unity where they had imagined difference. 
Newton said in effect :—‘* The laws of the heavens are the laws 
of earth; you have been imagining that one influence detaches 
an apple from its stalk, and another whirls the planets through 
space; but the two are but different illustrations of a single 
power.” And not long after Newton’s death, Science inverted 
her own lesson, and bade her pupils see the many behind the 
one, as through him she had bid them see the one behind the 
many. The chemist who argued against the discovery of 
chemical combination would have seemed to be merely carrying 
on the lesson of Newton. ‘ You are,’ he might say, ‘imagining 
that one influence detaches an apple from its stalk, and another 
Separates those particles of matter too small to be visible; but 
Science has hitherto made progress by assuming the laws of 
movement to be the same for small masses and for large, and it is 
more philosophical to assume that she will continue on the same 
lines.’ And the teaching surely would have been as plausible 
as we see it to have been false. How hard, under the influence 
of Newton, to believe that laws of movement were different for 
small masses and for large! May not those who see that the 
difficulty, if men had yielded to it, would have ended the pro- 
gress of chemistry, learn to expand the lesson of science beyond 
the boundaries of science, and discern that a similar refusal to 
invert the attitude of anticipation, a similar rigidity in keeping 
hold of one principle and neglecting the rhythm of intellectual 





movement, would—if such a thing were possible—end the pro- 
gress not of a part of science, but of Truth itself ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
PROFESSOR DICEY ON UNIONIST DELUSIONS.—VI. 


[To tas Eprror or Tux “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Unionists of repute believe or hope that the demand for 
Home-rule may at this moment be met by giving to Ireland a 
system of extended Local Self-government. This opinion is one 
which any Englishman harassed by the perplexities and annoy- 
ances of a bitter political controversy would adopt with pleasure. 
It is, however, open to three cogent, not to say fatal, objections. 

These objections shall be stated by me with all the 
brevity I can command; my letters have already occupied too 
much of your valuable space; my views on the subject in hand 
have been already laid before the public in another form.* Let 
me, however, request of candid readers that summariness be not 
mistaken for dogmatism. 

First.—Home-rulers demand not Local Self-government, but 
Home-rule. No one ever satisfied a claim by giving the 
petitioner something which was not the asked-for boon or 
right. Local Self-government and Home-rule, though the ideas 
easily admit of verbal confusion, are two radically different 
things. Local Self-government, as applied to Ireland, means 
the delegation by the Parliament of the United Kingdom to 
Irish local bodies, such as town councils, county boards, vestries, 
and the like, of strictly subordinate powers of legislation for 
definite localities. Home-rule means the creation of an Irish 
Parliament with authority to govern Ireland, and to govern Ireland 
freed from the direct control of the Parliament at Westminster. 
A Home-ruler desires the political recognition of Irish nationality; 
it is vain to fancy that he will be satisfied with improve- 
ments in parochial or municipal administration. There is, 
indeed, no necessary connection whatever, though the English 
public find this hard to understand, between State-rights and 
Local Self-government. An Irishman might with perfect con- 
sistency hold that Home-rule is the cure for Irish misery, and 
yet maintain that to increase the power of local bodies would 
work irreparable evil to Ireland. It is quite possible that an 
Irish Parliament would vastly increase the powers of the Irish 
Executive. The French democracy has invariably approved 
of centralisation, and it were rash for an Englishman to pro- 
nounce that Frenchmen are wrong in thinking a strong 
administration beneficial to France. 

Secondly.—It is open to the gravest doubts whether the 
extension of Local Self-government would benefit the Irish 
people. If Irishmen, indeed, wished for an increase in the 
authority of local bodies as for a thing desirable in itself, the 
existence of the wish would prima facie afford a strong argument 
in favour of its gratification. No proof, however, has been given 
that Irishmen hold that the country would be better governed 
if every Irish town council, or vestry, had twice the powers it 
at present possesses, or if elective county boards administered all 
the affairs of each county. The Parnellites would no doubt 
welcome increased municipal franchises ; for any increase in the 
power of local bodies would diminish the power of the English 
Government. But there is nothing whatever to show that 
sagacious Home-rulers, and still less that Irishmen who are not 
Home-rulers, deem that an extension of the authority possessed 
by local bodies would in itself be a blessing to Ireland; there is 
fair ground for the supposition that it might be a curse. 
Local Self-government requires for its beneficial action the 
existence of at least two conditions. The inhabitants of the 
township, or other locality called upon to exercise self-govern- 
ment, must, in the first place, have acquired habits of independ- 
ence, of honesty, and of taking active trouble in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. The different classes, in the second 
place, of the self-governing community must be on terms of 
neighbourly confidence. Whether these conditions exist in 
Treland, I leave to the judgment of my readers. Where these con- 
ditions do not exist, local government is but another name for 
parochial incompetence, parochial tyranny, and parochial corrup- 
tion. The rule of high-toned officials is possibly inferior to the 
self-government of a community which chooses for its ad- 
ministrators the ablest and most honest of its inhabi- 
tants. But the administration of competent officials is far 
better than Local Self-government carried on by local busy- 








* See “ England’s Case against Home-rale.” Chap. 2.—Meaning of Home-rule. 
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bodies and local intriguers. Put aside all questions of national 
susceptibility, and any Englishman or Irishman who cared for 
good administration would prefer the rule of such men as Mr. 
Burke, Sir Robert Hamilton, or Sir Redvers Buller, to the 
supremacy of the local politicians who command the confidence 
of the National League. France, when tormented by the 
imbecility and the cruelty of Jacobin Clubs, hailed with 
delight the competence and comparative equity of the Napoleonic 
administration. The possibility that under a system of Home- 
rule Ireland might turn away from revolutionists, and make the 
best Irishmen the rulers of the country—might, to put the 
matter in a concrete form, dismiss Dr. Tanner to obscurity, and 
put Sir Gavan Duffy in power—is, I frankly admit, one of the 
strongest among Home-rule arguments. But it is also the 
strongest of arguments against a policy which, though called 
extension of self-government, might turn out nothing else than 
the strengthening of local tyranny. 

Thirdly.—At the present moment, to extend the power of 
local bodies throughout Ireland is to provide agitators with 
arms for the destruction of the United Kingdom. 

Ireland is passing through a revolutionary crisis; her whole 
social system is shaken; the tenure of Jand is in course of modi- 
fication ; the people are suffering from misery, and have been 
for years excited by political agitation. To increase the power 
of corporations, boards, or vestries, is at this juncture to 
cause a twofold evil. The first evil is, that municipal franchises 
must of necessity be exercised wholly with a view to political 
objects ; men must be elected mayors, councillors, or guardians, 
not because of their administrative capacity, but because of 
their zealous or fanatical partisanship. The second evil is, 
that powers conferred for the government of cities or of 
counties can be used, and from the nature of things will be used, 
to impede the action of the Executive. The Jacobins became 
despots because French reformers, by conferring excessive 
authority on separate municipalities, enabled conspirators to 
oppose the moderating control of the Central Government; whilst 
Jacobins were in opposition, Jacobins favoured that kind of Local 
Self-government which enfeebled the Executive, In this matter, 
however, we need not seek historical or foreign examples. Recent 
experience, or the observation of events passing before our eyes, 
may show us how naturally revolutionists use the rights of 
Corporations or of Boards of Guardians to weaken the power of 
the National Government. Whoeverargues in favour of increasing 
the sphere of Local Self-government in Ireland should state how 
the Lord-Lieutenant could maintain order in Dublin if his power 
were balanced by the immensely increased authority of the Lord 
Mayor. 

The name of “ Self-government ” has a natural fascination for 
Englishmen ; but a policy which cannot satisfy the wishes of 
Home-rulers, which may—it is likely enough—be of no benefit 
to the Irish people, which will certainly weaken the Government 
in its contest with lawlessness and oppression, is not a policy 
which obviously commends itself to English good-sense.—I am, 
Sir, &., = A. V. Dicey. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—Perhaps you will allow a Liberal ex-M.P. to express a 
hearty approval of Mr. Dicey’s last letter. If it be true that 
the maintenance of the Union is more important than any other 
urgent question, surely we ought to waive all prejudices and 
unite with those who can help us, not with those who oppose us 
and abuse us. If we are wrong as to the Union, then, of course 
we need not discuss the question further; but so long as we 
adhere to our opinions as to the necessity of the Union to the 
well-being of the Empire as a whole, we must adopt whatever 
measures we can to secure our object. 

It is astonishing to note how much men are slaves to words 
and names and party appellations. Educated men seem to stick 
to a colour as if it were a matter of faith and reason. There 
is an advantage in this tendency in ordinary times; but in 
times of national crisis, such obstinacy may cause untold 
mischief to the country. 

There are other reasons for objecting to an alliance with 
Gladstonians under present circumstances. They are being led 
on, they hardly know whither, by Parnell and his followers, 
whom a few years since they denounced as criminals or the 
supporters of criminals. The Parnellites have not changed. Mr 
Gladstone and his friends have performed the trick. They must 
excuse us if we are less lively in our movements. They demand, 
too much from us, and we must adhere to our old opinion that 
“ disintegration ” is dangerous, whether effected by one man or 








another, and that no sophistry can induce us to trust in 1987 
the very men whom we denounced in 1881 and 1882 as dangerous, 
and whose language and conduct are even more alarming than 
ever.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Moor Hall, Harlow, September 13th. W. Fow.zr, 





THE IRISH DIFFICULTY AND THE ORGANISATION 
OF THE EMPIRE. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I have long been amazed at the imperviousness of the 
Spectator to the justice, as well as to the expediency, of admit. 
ting our Colonies to a share in the government of the Empire of 
which they form an always more important part. I am still 
more amazed at it now, when the Irish crisis appears to me to 
show the absolute necessity of so doing. 

The present state of things is simply this :—The mere main- 
tenance of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland, the. 
mere granting to Ireland of Home-rule, or, still worse, Separa- 
tion, are alike impossible. The attempt to govern Ireland in the. 
teeth of the opposition of the vast majority of her representa- 
tives cannot be carried on much longer. Overruled in those 
questions which most nearly concern themselves, they retaliate- 
by so clogging the wheels of all government, that Parliamentary 
institutions are almost at a deadlock with us, and that ere long 
Members of the House of Commons will have to be selected 
less for any moral or intellectual qualities than for their physicab 
powers of endurance. On the other hand, in the present temper 
of the Irish, and in presence of the support which they receive 
from their kinsmen in America, I can conceive of no form of 
Home-rule which would not lead at least to attempted separa- 
tion, to be checked only by reconquest, no separation which 
would not paralyse the power of this country, and lead to the 
utter disruption of the British Empire. The only issue I can 
see out of this difficulty lies in that which Adam Smith advocated 
more than a century ago, that which William Forster took up. 
latterly as the main object of his life, the calling of the Colonies 
to a share in the government of the Empire; and then giving 
to Ireland Colonial Home-rule. 

For the quarrel of the Irish is not with the British Empire ;. 
it is with Great Britain, and more especially with England. A 
still wholly immature race, governed by sentiment and not by 
sense, they have never been able to shake off towards England, 
even when called to an equality with the English, the 
feeling of the old relation of the oppressed to the oppressor. 
The Scotch have made the best of their union, the Irish 
the worst. I firmly believe that the Union would have- 
been the greatest of blessings for Ireland, had she chosen 
to make it so. But she has chosen otherwise. It is impossible 
for any sane man to say, after not far from a century of ex- 
perience, that she has not succeeded in making the Union a curse 
to her co-partners as well as to herself. But in an Imperial 
Council, wherein all the self-governing Colonies should be repre- 
sented, and to some extent even the others, that sentiment must 
cease to be a pivot of Irish policy. Irish obstruction could no 
longer assume the disguise of political retribution ; it would be 
put down for what it is. On the other hand, Ireland has had 
so large a share in the building-up of the Colonies, that she- 
must always feel a quasi-parental interest in them. Even now 
Irish representatives often show an intelligence in dealing with 
Colonial and Indian questions which seems to desert them 
utterly on English ones. Ireland is really only an imperfectly 
assimilated Colony, prematurely, at least, amalgamated with the 
Mother-country ; it is only as a Colony that she can take part 
in the government of the Empire at large. But to that part,. 
as the most populous as yet of all our Colonies, she has a full 
right. At the same time, if Ulster chose to remain united with 
Great Britain, she has a full right to do so, or to be recognised 
as a distinct Colony. 

A very few years now separate me from the three-score years 
and ten which the Psalmist assigns as the ordinary term of 
human life; nor do I expect to pass that term. The views 
I have expressed are those of a lifetime. The necessity of 
admitting Colonies to a share in the government of the Empire 
was forced upon me in the West Indies nearly half-a-century 
ago. Nearly forty years ago, I was convinced that the main- 
tenance of the Legislative Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland would render Parliamentary government im- 
possible. It is many years already since you allowed 
me to ventilate in your pages the same views which I now 
express. My convictions had then been further strengthened by 
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the stady of American history and institutions during the Civil 
War, which showed me that the orderly expansion of the United 
States arose in great measure out of the fact that it represented 
an organised colonisation, in which Colony after Colony was 
systematically raised into a component part of the Mother- 
country, self-governed, and at the same time sharing in the 
government of the Empire at large. With such a system, there 
js no limit to the expansion of a nation. Without it, the growth 
of Colonies beyond a certain limit is a source of weakness and 
not of strength. Holland, with a still splendid Colonial Empire, 
is thereby virtually weaker than Switzerland ; or than Belgium, 
so long, at least, as the Congo State is allowed to remain a mere 
fad of Royalty. Even now, the Colonies, left as they are entirely 
to their own local interests, with no share in those of the Empire 
at large, would suffice to paralyse us in any European war. 
But let them feel that they are really a component part of the 
Empire, let them take part in all deliberations that concern the 
Empire at large, and the weight of England in the counsels of 
the world becomes irresistible in any just cause. Then the 
scattered position of the various portions of that Empire 
becomes a source of strength instead of weakness. Instead of 
having to be defended from one centre everywhere, before it can 
ever attack, it will become everywhere self-defended, and ready 
for attack from many points at once, in any cause which is felt 
to be that of the Empire at large. I repeat it, there is literally 
no limit to the development of the British Empire, if once the 
two co-ordinate principles are understood, accepted, and acted 
upon,—(1), of conferring upon every Colony and Dependency the 
fullest amount of self-government compatible from time to time 
with its growth; (2), of admitting every such Colony and 
Dependency, in the measure of its capacity, to a share in the 
government of the Empire. 

Towards that consummation the Irish difficulty may either 
open or stop the way, according as we cling with blind tenacity 
toa Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland which 
experience shows to be utterly unworkable, or entering upon a 
wider field, seek the solution of that difficulty in the organisation 
of the Empire as a whole.—I an, Sir, &c., J. M. L. 

(Our correspondent does not convince us in the least. There 
are two initial difficulties which seem to us final, Englishmen 
would rather see England become a Holland than be governed 
by Australia; and Australians would rather separate than pay 
a full share of Imperial taxation.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





MR. MAUDE AND HOME-RULE. 
(To Tue EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’| 
Sir,—I have such respect for the impartiality with which the 
Spectator generally scrutinises the attitude of political opponents, 
that I was surprised to find that in commenting upon my recent 
conversion to Home-rule, it dealt me less than fair play. If it 
was worth the Spectator’s while (?) to comment on the political 
conscience of such an insignificant individual as myself, it should 
have been worth its while to base its criticism on something 
more than a cursory glance at an abbreviated and inaccurate 
report. First, as to the inaccuracy of the report on which 
you must have based your criticism. I did not say that Mr. 
Gladstone’s concessions had undermined the Liberal Unionist 
position. What I did say was that it had undermined the 
strong defensive position held last year by the Radical Unionists, 
who always asserted that they were not opposed to the principle 
of Home-rule, but to the details of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule 
scheme. Secondly, as to the “ non-Spectator-like” method of your 
criticism. You quote a few sentences from a speech I made at 
Birmingham on June Ist, in which I deprecated—on the ground 
that Mr. Gladstone had made no tangible concessions to the 
views of Radical Unionists—Sir George Trevelyan’s condemna- 
tion of Radical Unionist organisation. You place side by side 
with these extracts the opinion I expressed on September 5th, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s concessions had robbed Radical Unionism 
of its raison d’étre. You neglect to mention that the concessions 
T enumerated as having so altered the position of the Radical 
Unionists, were all made in speeches or letters made public 
after June Ist. Since June 1st, much has happened to modify 
the opposition of Radical Unionists to the Liberal Party, 
and to make the task of propping a Tory Government more 
irksome. On June 5th, Mr. Gladstone formally conceded the 


point as to the retention of the Irish Members at Westminster, 
—a concession which would last year have secured the vote of 
Mr. Chamberlain in favour of the second reading of the Home- 
rule Bill. 


On July 6th, Mr. John Morley expressed, in very 





explicit language, his conviction that the proposed Irish Legis- 
lature should be strictly subordinate to the Imperial Parliament. 
In July, during Sir G. Trevelyan’s campaign in the Bridgeton 
Division, two accounts—one endorsed by four out of the five 
gentlemen present—were made public of the progress made by 
the Round-Table Conference, and the reasons of its failure. In 
August, Mr. Gladstone expressed his willingness to specify all 
powers to be delegated to the proposed Irish Legislature; and the 
Government, by its treatment of the representatives of the Ulster 
tenant-farmers and by the proclamation of the National Leagues 
placed the Unionist Party between the devil and the deep sea,— 
the devil being the difficulty of ruling Ireland as a Crown Colony 
under a democratic representative Constitution ; the deep sea, the 
impossibility of fulfilling the promise of a large measure of local 
self-government to Ireland without placing a potent lever in the 
hands of the Nationalists. The Spectator has lately sought to 
minimise the importance of the concession made by Mr. Glad- 
stone as to the retention of the Irish Members. Certainly, to 
those who hold the views of which Professor Dicey is the ablest 
exponent, this concession affords no basis for reunion with the 
Liberal Party. But to those Radicals who have always 
professed themselves favourable to the principle of Home-rule, 
I would commend the following passage from Lord Hartington’s 
speech at Bradford, May, 1886:—‘*I have heard supporters 
of the Government say that they are going to vote for the 
second reading of the Bill, but that they hope the Government 
will be brought to assent to the retention of the [Irish Members 
in the Imperial Parliament. Let them cherish no such hope. 
The Government cannot assent to it unless and until they alter 
the fundamental principles of the Bill.” The concession has 
been made which, on the high authority of Lord Hartington, 
must fundamentally alter the nature of Mr. Gladstone’s Home- 
rule policy, and which, if made last year, would have secured 
the Radical Unionist vote for the second reading of the Home- 
rule Bill; but the Radical Unionist rank and file are counselled 
by their chief to maintain an irreconcilable attitude towards the 
Liberal Party, and to support Tory candidates against Liberals 
who have had the presumption to “appropriate Unionist 
principles.” Professor Dicey and Mr. W. H. Hall are right 
in proposing that the line of demarcation should be drawn 
between those who are in favour of the establishment of 
a subordinate Legislature in Dublin—Home-rulers—and those 
who will resist the establishment of such a Legislature— 
Unionists. The position of Radical Unionist Home-rulers in the 
camp of the latter grows daily more illogical. You take me to 
task for having suggested that the National League leaders should 
be consulted as to the details of the next Home-rule scheme, 
and so made partly responsible for it in the eyes of the Irish 
people. If the Home-rule measure is to be a final settlement of 
the vexed question of Irish local self-government, does it not 
stand to reason that the men who will have the working of the 
measure should be made partly responsible for its formation P 
Could anything be more certain to lead to further agitation and 
irritation than to force on the Irish people a legislative machine 
the details of which were condemned by their leaders? Is it 
not the duty of Home-rulers to seek for their policy the virtue 
of finality P—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Maupe. 
[We allow Mr. Maude to make his defence as a matter of 

fairness ; but we must ask him two questions. Does he imagine 
any Bill will pass which the Parnellites reject ? Does he imagine 
they will accept anything short of the right to govern Ireland ? 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





LIBERAL UNIONISM. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Will you permit me to express my hearty concurrence 
in the suggestion of Mr. W. H. Hall which appears in your 
issue of September 10thP Mr. W. H. Hall asks the 
Liberal Unionists to fulfil a plain duty,—that is, to make 
their position as clear as it is now obscure, and say whether 
they are or are not in favour of an Irish Parliament in 
Dublin. The controversy between the two sections of the 
Liberal Party has from the first been obscured by the want 
of plain-speaking, and that quite as much on the Unionist as on 
the Gladstonian side. It is a waste of time talking and writing 
about the other points upon which so much is said, until we 
know whether upon the main point of all there is agreement or 
not. It ought not to be too much to ask both Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Chamberlain to tell the country whether they are in 
favour of an Irish Parliament under any conditions, or 
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altogether opposed to it, and determined to confine all reform of 
Irish administration to what is understood by the term “ local 
self-government.” When we know that, we shall all of us see 
much more clearly than we see now where we are—I am, 
Sir, &., 


King’s Lynn, September 12th. A. S. Paces. 





HARVEST CUSTOMS. 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—There is yet another variation of the custom mentioned 
in your article of September 3rd, which Mr. Elworthy has 
pointed out to be analogous to a familiar Devonshire custom. 
In Shropshire, this superstition goes under the name of 
“crying the mare,” and is thus described by Hartshorne 
(1802-65) in his “ Salopia Antiqua :’—“In the south-eastern 
part of Shropshire the last few stalks of wheat are left stand- 
ing; all the reapers throw their sickles, and he who cuts them 
off, cries :—‘I have her; I have her; I have her!’ The latest 
farmer in the neighbourhood, whose reapers cannot therefore 
send ‘her’ to any other person, is said to ‘keep her all the 
winter.’ This rural ceremony,” continues Hartshorne, “evidently 
refers to the time when, our county lying all open in common 
fields, and the corn consequently exposed to the depredations of 
the wild mares, the season at which it was secured from their 
ravages was a time of rejoicing, and of exulting over a tardier 
neighbour.” 

If what this learned clergyman has pointed out as the source 
of the custom has any foundation, is it not possible that the 
throwing of water mentioned in your article may in some 
way be typical of an ingathering secure from the rain P 
And, further, is it not possible (as has been pointed out in 
Chambers’s “ Book of Days,” Vol. II., p. 378) that the “ nack,” 
or “neck,” as Mr. Elworthy calls it, may be a corruption of 
nag (or mare) P—I am, Sir, &c., 


2 Kirchen Road, Ealing Dean. A. L. Humenreys. 





THE IRISH POLICE. 
[To THE EpiTOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Si1r,— Punch, I believe, once had a cartoon representing a house- 
holder holding a pistol to a burglar, and saying,—* If I shoot you, 
it’s nothing; but if you shoot me, it’s murder!” I verily believe 
that, in the opinion of those Irishmen who get up riots, this is 
reversed. They think if a policeman is beaten or stoned to 
death by a mob, it is nothing; but if the police fire in self- 
defence, it is murder.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belfast, September 13th. JosErH Joun Murpuy. 
[Our friend’s illustration is even better than he knows. The 
figure in Punch holding the pistol was a special constable. Mr. 


O’Brien would to-day denounce the picture as “an outrage on 
the defenceless Irish.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MY TWO GARDENERS. 
(To THE EprTor oF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR,”’] 

Srr,—I am always glad to read anything that can be said for 
that doomed race, the landed proprietors of England. In your 
most excellent article on “The Slanders on the Squires,” you 
omitted all mention of that very important element in the 
history of our rural economy,—namely, that when the Corn Laws 
were abolished, the same sort of urban doctors who now recom- 
mend the pulling-down of enclosures and the re-establishment 
of common fields and other antediluvian tenures, then preached 
to bewildered squires the advisability of administering their 
estates on true commercial principles, by throwing down fences, 
building big farm-houses, and investing capital in drain-works, 
new-fangled ploughs, and the like. 

Had Mr. Shaw-Lefevre then been in the front of the battle, 
we can picture to ourselves the pleasant though somewhat 
sneering smile with which he would have addressed himself to 
any landowner who demurred to his advice to do that for which 
he now holds many of them up to obloquy for having done. I 
have not, however, taken pen and paper to add to your article, 
but to tell a little tale. 

Last year I had two gardeners, Jem and Jack,—both steady 
and industrious men. Jem a good Chapelman, and Jack a good 
Churchman. Both abstainers. Jem was head man, and Jack 
had to ride behind. Jem was fond of his Sunday dinner, and 
liked to sit square to the table and get a good meal. But I 





have seen him get up in the middle of it, and sneak across the | 





brook to the poor cottages the other side of the valley, with some 
of his own dinner for a poor neighbour much in want of it; 
while among thése cottages, nobody was brought into the world, 
or evinced a desire to go out of it, without asking Mrs. Jem’s 
advice as to how to set about it. 

Jack, who had to ride behind, was eager to get on. Whether he 
had read John Mill or not, I do not know. But he was desirous 
of setting up for himself. He lived in a small cottage, which 
he rented of a neighbour who lived in a bigger one. He took 
a lodger, and made his rent by working-up his landlord’s 
garden. I observed last year that he was gifted with extra. 
ordinary punctuality in going away from my garden when the 
clock struck, and that he seemed somewhat fatigued when 
working for me, though as strong as a lion when digging after 
hours. Altogether, I came to the conclusion that he had better 
set up for himself. On this we agreed, and when the summer 
was over, he entered into partnership with his landlord, and I, 
on my part, found—alas! too easily—a younger man who wag 
only too glad to “ get his gruel regular” by coming to me. 

This summer, I fancy—perhaps wrongly—that Jack isa little 
thinner than he was, and looks a trifle worn; but what has 
happened to Jem is far more sad. He has had a sick and fall 
house. His good and motherly wife is confined to her bed, and 
two sons have been forced to give up their work from ill-health, 
and hard work they have to get along. Now, it has struck me 
to inquire what would have come to Jack if these misfortunes 
had happened to him. His strength in good health is taxed 
to the uttermost. What if he had a sick wife and two grown-up 
sons to pull at him P 

I venture to tell this little tale, because around me I hear of 
nothing but land being forced back from agriculture to pasture, 
and of the inevitable consequence of diminution of hands 
employed. Of tenant-farmers there are none left in the dis- 
trict. Estates are on the landlords’ hands. Those who derive 
their incomes from sources other than the land can take over 
the farms; but even they are limited in their powers to keep 
going losing undertakings. I heard only yesterday of twenty 
skilled men being turned off one large estate on account of this 
radical change being adopted. On the next estate, where the 
proprietor depends on his land, the same course is being 
pursued; und many who have worked on it for generations are 
being forced to seek their livelihood elsewhere. This would be 
a great calamity in Scotland or the North of England; but in 
these Southern counties, where men are naturally ‘less inde- 
pendent and more used to being assisted, it is far more terrible. 
I do not here suggest remedies; but having read what the 
members of the Trade-Union Congress at Swansea said about 
the land, I am naturally led to the inquiry as to what would 
be the consequence of so vast a change as that proposed, when 
a comparatively slight alteration in the system of cultivation 
can bring about such evils as those above described.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. BR. G. 








POETRY. 


BLIND BOY’S BRIDGE. 


Wee Johnny’s face was dark or bright 
In the fall or rise of the gleams, 

As he crouched at the set of the winter night, 
Dreaming a blind boy’s dreams. 





‘He started and turned, then listened hard ; 
The fixed eyes did not change; 

*T was his father’s step that came from the yard, 
But the step fell halt and strange. 


He rose and stood on the great stone floor ; 
He hearkened, ear and hand; 

The steps dragged on to a rod of the door, 
Then staggered to a stand. 


Blind Johnny pulled the great door wide, 
Oh, the poor weak mite was he! 

“ Are you hurt P” he cried, at his father’s side, 
And his hands stretched out to see. 


Then, groaning deep, the woodman spoke : 
* Hurt sore as a man may be; 

Go, bring a clout from the dresser of oak, 
And bind it over my knee.” 
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Oh! lightly Johnny’s fingers ran, 
And felt the dresser o’er ; 
He brought the clout to the wounded man, 
And knelt upon the floor. 


“ Bind tight,” said the woodman, low and thick, 
“Bind tight as e’er you may ; 

Bind firm and quick, for I’m turning sick, 
And my life runs fast away.” 


Blind Johnny strained with all his strength, 
And the ends together drew; 

He tied them fast in a knot at length, 
But the blood came spouting through. 


“Tis three long miles by ghyll and moss 
To reach the doctor’s door ; 

For hardly a crow might the river cross 
By the ribbon that threads it o’er. 


Yet only a surgeon’s hand may bind 
A wound that bleeds so free. 

Hark to the wind! oh, lad! I’m blind, 
I’m drifting out to sea.” 


Down on the bench the woodman lay ; 
His face rose stark and white; 

Blind Johnny crept from the room away, 
And stood in the winter night. 


The night was black, with never a star, 
The night was black and bleak; 

And through the gaps in the glowering scar 
The wind came shriek on shriek. 


He felt his way by the white stone wall, 
He neither walked nor ran ; 

The road was trapped with many a fall 
For even a seeing man. 


Yet on he went, and kept his feet ; 
His hands were watchful eyes ; 

He reached the moss with its graves of peat, 
Black under the dusky skies. 


And when the wind rushed out with a yell 
To lift him on its blast, 

Flat on his face blind Johnny fell 
Till the madman-fit was past. 


And still as he rose and held his course 
When the deafening gust was o’er, 

The growl of the force, sullen and hoarse, 
Swelled to a fiercer roar. 


His feet sink soft in the oozy sedge, 
He feels for the one starved tree; 

The floods spread out from the river’s edge 
High as a tall man’s knee. 


His feet go sounding down the bank ; 
Like hands they probe and try ; 

The river is crossed by a single plank, 
And the starved ash grows thereby. 


A single plank that hums and shakes, 
All slimed and coated o’er, 

That dips and rakes in each gust that breaks, 
Eight rods from shore to shore. 


First Johnny stoops to loose his shoes, 
He swings and flings them wide ; 

Splash, splash, they fall in the reedy ooze 
At the edge of the widening tide. 


Now on the plank blind Johnny stands; 
He waits for the gust to go; 

Then onward he creeps with swaying hands, 
And feeling footsteps slow. 


The wet plank thrills like a springing-board ; 
The white force bursts around ; 

If all the cannon of Hell had roared, 
He had not heard a sound. 


And when the wind springs out of the night 
To sweep him o’er the fall, 

Against its might he leans outright, 
As on a solid wall. 





The plank like wire it doubles and springs, 
It tosses him to and fro; 

His bare feet slip on the slimy things 
That twine from toe to toe. 


His wet hair flaps and beats his face, 
As now he waits and stands, 

Then creeps again with the feeling pace, 
And the swaying, balancing hands. 


And now by the rise of the plank he feels 
His walk is half-way done, 

When out of the gully rips and squeals 
A blast like ten in one. 


It grasps his throat, it tugs his hair, 
It smites him in the teeth ; 

It thrusts him here, and it whirls him there, 
It drags him from beneath. 


He shrieks and falls, but his fingers grip ; 
They clutch the edge of the plank, 

And there as he hangs they start and slip 
On the slimy grasses dank. 


With spouting spray his face is struck ; 
His senses turn and reel ; 

The waters under him tear and suck, 
And hold him, toe and heel. 


And still each quivering finger clings ; 
He clings and wavers still, 

Like the corpse that swings from the gibbet-rings, 
High on the smuggler’s hill. 


And now he lifts with all his strength, 
His arm curves swift and free ; 

His chest is over the plank at length, 
He mounts it knee by knee. 


Onward again he’s moving now, 
He crawls with leg and hand, 

Till he feels the wet sedge lash his brow, 
And knows he has gained the land. 


He drags through the mud, he reels through the flood, 
His feet on the turf fly fast; 

A clamber and fall from the high stone wall,— 
He is out in the road at last. 


And now he beats at the doctor’s door, 
Aud now, with swinging rein, 

The doctor rides, with the child before, 
By gap and moss and lane. 


Oh, a race for life that night was run, 
And a score of deaths were braved; 

By the breadth of a hair the race was won, 
And the woodman’s life was saved. 


To-day, if you stand on the Brathay’s bank, 
Or gaze from the Black Pike’s ridge, 

The peasant will point to the slippery plank, 
And call it the Blind Boy’s Bridge. 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 








BOOKS. 
—— 
THE SELF-REVELATION OF GOD.* 
Tus work is a fit sequel to the former work of Dr. Harris. In 
The Philosophical Basis of Theism he laid the foundation, in 
the present work he raises the superstructure, and in both he 
has done good service to philosophy and theology. His is a 
mind full of knowledge, and rich in ripe reflection on the 
methods and results won in the past, and on the problems of 
the present hour. His argument is always conducted with the 
most direct reference to the state of the question now, and the 
difficulties he endeavours to meet are not those which were current 
a century ago or half-a-century ago, but those which are raised 
by the writings of such men as Herbert Spencer, Matthew Arnold, 
Frederic Harrison, and other leaders of thought at the present 
time. The problem he discusses is determined for him by the 
spirit of the age, and he willingly accepts the conditions of the 
conflict. He recognises the growth of the scientific spirit, the 
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worth of the scientific method, and the validity of the scientific 
results of our century. He rejoices in the conquests of science 
in all the fields of its operation, whether in physics, in natural 
science, in criticism, in history, in morals, or in theology, and 
he claims to vindicate the truth of the self-revelation of God 
by the scientific method. All our knowledge is made one, and 
rendered harmonious, by the uniting bond of the self-revelation 
of God. 


Nor is his conception of Revelation open to the objection of 
being one-sided or inadequate. On the contrary, it is broad as 
the needs of humanity, and yet its breadth is not lost in 
indefiniteness. A clear and precise conception is at the basis of 
his system. Put shortly, and in his own words, the main 
thesis of the book is,—“ God reveals Himself in the grand courses 
of His own action in the creation, preservation, and progressive 
evolution of the universe, in providential and moral govern- 
ment, and in redemption.” In other words, as Dr. Harris 
explains more at length, what God reveals is himself, not a 
scientifically formulated system of the universe, nor a system 
of morals, nor a religion; and out of God’s revelation of himself 
are wrought a science, an ethic, and a religion. To this Dr. 
Harris returns again and again, and sets it forth in various 
ways from various points of view. For example :— 


“We find the knowledge of principles, laws, and systems in the 
observation and investigation of concrete realities. In concrete 
forms the eternal principles of mathematics are revealed. Nature 
presents us no astronomy. It is only by observing and studying the 
earth and the stars that we find our astronomical system; and the 
system when found is nothing in itself, but is of significance only 
because it is the intellectual equivalent of what the universe really is. 
So, in all cases, Nature presents itself in its ongoing. It gives us no 
physical science. The science is created only by studying Nature 
and apprehending in thought the reality as it is. So it is in the 
revelation of God. God gives us no theology, just as Nature gives us 
mo science. He simply acts in and before us. By the observation 
and study of His works we learn what He is, and what are His relations 
to us and to the universe. The result of these observations and 
reflections, expressed as clearly and systematically as we can, is 
theology. A sparrow, if we could learn all that is to be learned about 
it, reveals an encyclopzdia of knowledge. A brief history may open 
up an immense scope for thought. The brief life of Christ reveals God. 
Ancther point to be noticed is this. The difficulties with our 
formulas and systems is not so much that they are erroneous as 
that, however correct, we stop in the words and the abstract 
propositions, instead of passing through them to the reality. 
No science can be mastered from books alone. The astronomer 
must observe the heavens, the chemist must experiment in 
the laboratory, the botanist and zoologist must study plants and 
animals. One would have a very limited and incorrect knowledge 
of astronomy who had never seen the sun, the moon, or the stars; or 
of botany or zoology who had never seen a plant or an animal. So 
the doctrine is that we must know God in experience as He reveals 
Himself in His action. We must pass through our formule and 
systems to the Living God whom they declare. His revelation of 
Himself is broad and bright as the universe. We must find Him in 
it every day. We must freshen our old knowledge with new com- 
munications of His grace. We must receive it anew from day to day, as 
we receive the all-encompassing light by which we live. In the Bible, 
God as He reveals Himself is compared to the sun. Science discloses 
principles and laws according to which the light always acts, and 
which regulate our seeing; yet the sun is pouring out its light without 
ceasing, and we must receive it ever anew or we cannot see. So in 
studying God’s revelation of Himself we find unchanging principles 
and laws on which He acts and which we are bound to obey ; yet His 
revelation goes on without ceasing, in all Nature, in the experience of 
individuals, and in the history of man; and we must receive it ever 
anew, or we cannot know Him. And as in the former case the 
necessity of receiving the light always anew does not set aside the 
science of optics or detract from its value, so in the latter case the 
necessity of receiving God’s revelation of Himself anew does not set 
aside theology nor detract from its value.” (pp. 148-9.) 


It may be asked at this stage how Dr. Harris proposes to 
vindicate our knowledge of God, and on what grounds he claims 
for the belief in God the warrant of real knowledge. To answer 
this question fully would be to give an analysis of the whole 
work. We may, however, say broadly that the inquiry whether 
we have good grounds for believing in the existence of God is 
shown by Dr. Harris to be analogous to the inquiry whether a 
real world exists, and whether we have good grounds for our 
belief in an outward world. Men believe and act on the belief 
in the existence of an outward world, and the belief has justified 
itself when acted on; yet the doubt or denial of the existence 
of an outward world has been variously affirmed by speculative 
philosophy throughout the ages,—as frequently as our know- 
ledge of God has been doubted or denied. The mere fact of 
doubt or denial can weigh no more in the one case than in the 
other; and as the grounds of denial are similar, so are the 
grounds on which the reality of our knowledge is vindicated. 
The merit of Dr. Harris’s book lies in showing that if know- 





ledge is possible and real, our knowledge of God is also possible 
and real. 

The argument is set forth in these four main propositions.— 
(1), God is revealed in experience or consciousness as the object of 
religious faith and service ; (2), God is revealed in the universe 
as the Absolute Being; (3), God is revealed in the universe ag 
Personal Spirit through the constitution and course of Nature, 
and the constitution and history of man; and (4), God js 
revealed in Christ as the Redeemer of man from sin. Each of 
these propositions is set forth with great constructive skill and 
argumentative power. And the argument is progressive; each 
part, when established, becomes the foundation of another 
superstructure, and culminates in a chapter which shows that 
Revelation is one and continuous through all the grades of it, in 
Nature, man, and Uhrist, 

Under the first proposition, Dr. Harris sets himself to show 
that religion is the response of man’s spirit to the presence of 
the true God. The essential unity of the religious consciousness 
is proven, and traced from its lower sensuous forms to the 
characteristics and elements of it which are rational and spiritual, 
God is known in experience. This is assumed in all religions, is 
involved in the moral and scientific consciousness of man. The 
religious consciousness has its proper object, and the existence 
of the object is needed to account for the consciousness. The 
object of consciousness is revealed to the consciousness, and this, 
which is true of all knowledge, is true also of the knowledge of 
God. For the unfolding of the argument, and for the proof of 
man’s capacity to receive the revelation of God and know him 
through it, we must refer our readers to the pages of the book, 
It is sufficient now to say that here we have an argument with 
which non-theists will have to reckon. 

Under the second proposition, that God is revealed in the 
universe as the Absolute Being, we shall refer only to the part 
where Dr. Harris deals with the Agnosticism of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. It is partial, not complete Agnosticism. But even the 
partial Agnosticism of Mr. Spencer arises from his attempt to 
define what the Absolute Being is from the a priori idea of it. 
In this way we get only negations; the Absolute is the un- 
conditioned, the unlimited, the independent. The true way of 
knowing the Absolute is to study the manifestations of it in the 
universe. So revealed it can be known. Dr. Harris shows that 
Mr. Spencer assumes a false @ priori idea, that he proceeds on a 
false application of the maxim that definition is limitation. 
Having dealt with Agnosticism and other forms of denial, Dr. 
Harris proceeds to deal with the alleged impossibility of identi- 
fying the Absolute Being of philosophy with the personal God 
whom we worship, and in a most clear and able statement shows 
that the alleged impossibility arises from untrue philosophical 
conceptions, from false ideas of Theism, from inadequate con- 
ceptions of personality, from not perceiving that our knowledge 
of the Absolute Being is positive, though incomplete; and he 
ends by showing that Atheism is inconsistent with itself, and 
that each form of it has some agreement with Theism. 

We do not propose to follow out the argument in further 
detail. It would be unfair to the author, as well as unsatisfactory 
to our readers, to condense further an argument so closely packed 
with meaning; yet what follows is as important as the part we 
have tried to give in outline. We shall notice in conclusion 
some special features of the work. We mention, then, the pre- 
sentation of the different ways in which the religious conscious- 
ness is developed in the various systems of natural religion, as 
a bit of work thoroughly well done. We notice also the manner 
in which the healthy forms of religion are discriminated from 
forms which are morbid and spurious. We cannot help quoting 
the following :— 


‘Religion existed before empirical science, before philosophy and 
theology. The feelings and services in which it has manifested itself 
have been various ; but they all disclose the essential characteristics of 
religion. The terrors of Shamanism prompting its votaries to avert 
the malign influence of evil spirits, the rapture of Edwards contem- 
plating the mystery of the Trinity, the self-sacrificing love of Paul 
suffering the loss of all things, and rejoicing in the sacrifice. that he 
may bring to men the glad tidings of God’s grace revealed in Christ, 
all the multiform motives and emotions of the religions of men, agree 
in revealing a consciousness of relation to a superhuman and super- 
natural being.” 


If this be the essential element of religion, then whatsoever 
description of religion ignores it must be set aside as inadequate. 
So the Agnosticism of Spencer is set aside, because religion 
cannot subsist on the mere mystery of the Unknowable. Comtism 
cannot satisfy either the needs of religion or the demands of 
reason, because it does not carry the thought or the heart beyond 
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finite nature and man to an absolute spirit as the object of 
trust and service. The Moralism of Mr. Matthew Arnold fails 
pecause morality without religious faith, however heightened and 
enkindled, is not religion, and cannot meet the religious needs of 
thesoul. In a similar manner, Mr. Harris meets and answers the 
accounts of religion given by Schleiermacher, by Strauss, and 
by the author of Natural Religion. Hach of these systems errs 
by neglecting certain necessary elements of true religion. Dr. 
Harris has done great service by the lucid and sifting analysis 
of such schemes and theories of religion as those described 
above. It is an irrational procedure on the part of— 

“ Artificers of religion to call on us to go back from the light and 
maturity of our civilisation, and worship the abandoned divinities of 
ancient times, the rubbish of decayed religions.” ‘ Theism is now 
the living religion into which, among ns, the religions of the past have 
grown. Nothing in our Civilisation can satisfy the religious needs of 
man but the consciousness of relation to the Absolute Spirit, the 
supreme and universal Reason, in whom wisdom and love are perfect 
and eternal, from whom all power issues, and by whom it is directed, 
in accordance with rational principles, to the progressive realisation 
of rational ideals and ends.” 





LEAR’S NONSENSE-BOOKS.* 
AmonG the writers who have striven with varying success during 
the last thirty or forty years to awaken the merriment of the 
“rising generation” of the time being, Mr. Edward Lear 
occupies the first place in seniority, if not in merit. The parent 
of modern nonsense-writers, he is distinguished from all his 
followers and imitators by the superior consistency with which 
he has adhered to his aim,—that of amusing his readers by 
fantastic absurdities, as void of vulgarity or cynicism as they 
areincapable of being made to harbour any symbolical meaning. 
He “never deviates into sense ;” but those who appreciate him 
never feel the need of such deviation. He has a genius for 
coining absurd names and words, which, even when they are 
suggested by the exigencies of his metre, have a ludicrous 
appropriateness to the matter in hand. His verse is, with the 
exception of a certain number of cockney rhymes, wonderfally 
flowing and even melodious—or, as he would say, meloobious— 
while to all these qualifications for his task must finally be 
added the happy gift of pictorial expression, enabling him to 
double, nay, often to quadruple, the laughable effect of his text 
by an inexhaustible profusion of the quaintest designs. Generally 
speaking, these designs are, as it were, an idealisation of the 
eftorts of a clever child; but now and then—as in the case of 
the nonsense-botany—Mr. Lear reminds us what a genuine and 
graceful artist he really is. The advantage to a humonrist of 
being able to illustrate his own text has been shown in the case 
of Thackeray and Mr. W. S. Gilbert, to mention two familiar 
examples; but in no other instance of such a combina- 
tion have we discovered such geniality as is to be found 
in the nonsense-pictures of Mr. Lear. We have spoken 
above of the melodiousness of Mr. Lear’s verses, a quality 
which renders them excellently suitable for musical setting, 
and which has not escaped the notice of the author him- 
self. We have also heard effective arrangements, presumably 
by other composers, of the adventures of the Table and the Chair, 
and of the cruise of the Owl and the Pussycat,—the latter 
introduced into the “‘ drawing-room entertainment” of one of the 
followers of John Parry. Indeed, in these days of adaptations, 
it is to be wondered at that no enterprising librettist has 
attempted to build a children’s comic opera out of the materials 
supplied in the four books with which we are now concerned. 
The first of these, originally published in 1846, and brought out 
in an enlarged form in 1863, is exclusively devoted to nonsense- 
verses of one type. Mr. Lear is careful to disclaim the credit of 
having created this type, for he tells us in the preface to his 
third book that “ the lines beginning, ‘There was an old man of 
Tobago,’ were suggested to me by a valued friend, as a form of 
verse leading itself to limitless variety for Rhymes and Pictures.” 
Dismissing the further question of the authorship of “There 
was an old man of Tobago,” we propose to give a few specimens 
of Mr. Lear’s Protean powers as exhibited in the variation of this 
simple type. Here, to begin with, is a favourite verse, which 
we are very glad to have an opportunity of giving, as it is often 
incorrectly quoted, “ cocks” being substituted for “owls” in the 
third line :— 
“There was an Old Man with a beard, 
Who said, ‘ It is just as I feared ! 





* (1.) The Book of Nonsense (1846).——(2.) Nonsense Songs, Stories, Botany, and 
Alphabets (1871).——(3.) More Nonsense, Pictures, Rhymes, Botany, &c. (1872).— 
(4.) Laughable Lyrics, &c, (1877). By Edward Lear. 








Two Owls and a Hen, four Larks and a Wren, 
Have all built their nests in my beard !’” 
With the kindly fatalism which is the distinctive note of the 
foregoing stanza, the sentiment of our next extract is in vivid 
contrast :— 
‘There was an Old Man in a tree, 
Who was terribly bored by a bee, 
When they said, ‘ Does it buzz? he replied, ‘ Yes, it does! 
It’s a regular brute of a Bee.’ ” 
To the foregoing verse an historic interest attaches, if, that is, we 
are right in supposing it to have inspired Mr. Gilbert with his 
famous “ Nonsense-Rhyme in Blank Verse,”—we quote from 
memory :— 
“ There was an Old Man of St. Bees, 
Who was stung in the arm by a wasp. 
When they asked, ‘ Does it hurt?’ he replied, ‘ No, it doesn’t, 
Bat I thought all the while ’twas a Hornet!’ ” 
Passing over the lines referring to the “ Young Person ” of 
Crete to whom the epithet “ ombliferous ” is applied, we may be 
pardoned—on the ground of the geographical proximity of the 
two countries named—for quoting together two stanzas which 
in reality are separated by a good many pages :— 
“There was a Young Lady of Norway, 
Who casually sat in a doorway ; 
When the door squeezed her flat, she exclaimed, ‘ What of that ? ” 
This courageous young person of Norway.” 

“There was a Young Lady of Sweden, 
Who went by the slow train to Weedon ; 
When they cried, ‘ Weedon Station!’ she made no observation, 
But thought she should go back to Sweden.”’ 

A noticeable feature about this first book, and one which we 
think is peculiar to it, is the harsh treatment which the eccen- 
tricities of the inhabitants of certain towns appear to have met- 
with at the hands of their fellow-residents. No less than three 
people are “smashed,”’—the Old Man of Whitehaven “ who 
danced a quadrille with a Raven;” the Old Person of Buda; 
and the Old Man with a gong “who bumped at it all the day 
long,” though in the last-named case we admit that there was 
considerable provocation. Before quitting the first “ Nonsense- 
Book,” we would point out that it contains one or two forms 
that are interesting,—e.g., “ scroobious,” which we take to be a 
Portmanteau word, and “ spickle-speckled,” a favourite form of 
reduplication with Mr. Lear, and of which the best specimen 
occurs in his last book, “ He tinkledy-binkledy-winkled the 
bell.” The second book, published in 1871, shows Mr. Lear in 
the maturity of sweet desipience, and will perhaps remain the 
favourite volume of the four to grown-up readers. The non- 
sense-songs are all good, and “The Story of the Four Little 
Children who went Round the World” is the most exquisite 
piece of imaginative absurdity that the present writer is 
acquainted with. But before coming to that, let us quote a 
few lines from “The Jumblies,” who, ag all the world knows, 
went to sea in a sieve :— 

“ They sailed to the Western Sea, they did, 
To a land all covered with trees. 
And they bought an Owl, and a useful Cart, 
And a pound of Rice, and a Cranberry Tart, 
And a hive of silvery Bees. 
And they bought a Pig, and some green Jack-Daws, 
And a lovely Monkey with lollipop paws, 
And forty bottles of Ring-Bo-Ree, 
And no end of Stilton Cheese. 
Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live. 
Their heads are green and their hands are blue, 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 
And in twenty years they all came back, 
In twenty years or more, 
And every one said, ‘ How tall they’ve grown ! 
For they’ve been to the Lakes, and the Torrible Zone, 
And the hills of the Chankly Bore.’ ”’ 

From the pedestrian excursion of the Table and the Chair, 
we cannot resist making a brief quotation, though in this, as in 
every case, the inability to quote the drawings also is a sad 
drawback :— 

“ So they both went slowly down, 
And walked about the town, 
With a cheerful bumpy sound, 
As they toddled round and round. 
And everybody cried, 

As they hastened to their side, 
‘See, the Table and the Chair 
Have come out to take the air |’ 
But in going down an alley 

To a castle in a valley, 

They completely lost their way, 
And wandered all the day, 
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Till, to see them safely back, 
They paid a Ducky-Quack, 
And a Beetle and a Mouse, 
Who took them to their house. 


Then they whispered to each other, 
*O delightful little brother, ~ 
What a lovely walk we've taken ! 
Let us dine on Beans and Bacon!’ 
So the Dacky and the leetle 
Browny-Monusy, and the Beetle 
Dined, and danced upon their heads, 
Till they toddled to their beds.” 

“The Story of the Four Little Children who went Round the 
World” follows next, and the account of the manner in which 
they occupied themselves while on shipboard may be transcribed 
for the benefit of those unfortunate persons who have not 
perused the original,—“ During the day-time Violet chiefly 
occupied herself in putting salt-water into a churn, while her 
three brothers churned it violently in the hope it would turn 
into butter, which it seldom if ever did.” After journeying for 
a time, they saw some land at a distance, “and when they came 
to it they found it was an island made of water quite surrounded 
by earth. Besides that it was bordered by evanescent isthmuses 
with a great Gulf-Stream running about all over it, so that it 
was perfectly beautiful, and contained only a single tree, 503 ft. 
high.” Ina later passage, we read how “ by-and-by the children 
came to a country where there were no houses, but only an 
incredibly innumerable number of large bottles without corks, 
and of a dazzling and sweetly susceptible blue colour. Each of 
these blue bottles contained a bluebottle-fly, and all these 
interesting animals live continually together in the most copious 
and rural harmony, nor perhaps in many parts of the world is 
such perfect and abject happiness to be found.” Our last quota- 
tion from this inimitable recital shall be from the description of 
their adventure on a great plain where they espied an object 
which “ on a nearer approach and on an accurately cutaneous 
inspection, seemed to be somebody in a large white wig sitting 
on an armchair made of sponge-cake and oyster-shells.” This 
turned out to be the “Co-operative Cauliflower,” who, “ while 
the whole party from the boat was gazing at him with mingled 
affection and disgust suddenly arose, and in a some- 
what plumdomphious manner hurried off towards the setting 
sun, his steps supported by two superincumbent confidential 
cucumbers till he finally disappeared on the brink of 
the western sky in a crystal cloud of sudorific sand. So remark- 
able a sight of course impressed the four children very deeply ; 
and they returned immediately to their boat with u strong sense 
of undeveloped asthma and a great appetite.” 


In his third book, Mr. Lear takes occasion in an entertaining 
preface to repudiate the charge of harbouring any ulterior motive 
beyond that of “ Nonsense pure and absolute” in any of his verses 
cr pictures, and tells a delightful anecdote illustrative of the “per- 
sistently absurd report” that the Earl of Derby was the author 
of the first book of “Nonsense.” In this volume he reverts once 
more to the familiar form adopted in his original efforts, and with 
little falling-off. It is to be remarked that the third division is 
styled “ Twenty-six Nonsense Rhymes and Pictures,” although 
there is no more rhyme than reason in any of the set. Oar 
favourite illustrations are those of the “ Scroobious Snake who 
always wore a Hat on his Head, for fear he should bite anybody,” 
and the “ Visibly Vicious Vulture who wrote some Verses to a 
Veal-cutlet in a Volume bound in Vellum.” In the fourth and 
last of Mr. Lear’s books, we meet not only with familiar words, 
but personages and places,—old friends like the Jumblies, the 
Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo, the Quangle Wangle, the hills of the 
Chankly Bore, and the great Gromboolian plain, as well as new 
creations, such as the Dong with a Luminous Nose, whose story 
is a sort of nonsense-version of the love of Nausicaa for Ulysses, 
only that the sexes are inverted. In these verses, graceful fancy 
is so subtly interwoven with nonsense as almost to beguile us 
into feeling a real interest in Mr. Lear’s absurd creations. So, 
again, in the Pelican chorus there are some charming lines :— 

“ By day we fish, and at eve we stand 
On long bare islands of yellow sand. 
And when the sun sinks slowly down, 
And the great rock-walls grow dark and brown, 
When the purple river rolls fast and dim, 


And the ivory Ibis starlike skim, 
Wing to wing we dance around,” &c. 


The other nonsense-poems are all good, but we have no space 
for farther quotation, and will take leave of our subject by pro- 
pounding the following set of examination questions which a 





friend who is deeply versed in Mr. Lear’s books has drawn up 
for us :— 


1; What do you gather from a study of Mr. Lear’s works to have 
been the prevalent characteristics of the inhabitants of Gretna, 
Prague, Thermopylae, Wick, and Hong Kong ? 

2. State briefly what historical events are connected with Ischia, 
Chertsey, Whitehaven, Boulak, and Jellibolee. 

3. Comment, with illustrations, upon Mr. Lear’s use of the following 
words :—Rancible, propitious, dolomphious, borascible, fizzgiggious, 
himmeltanious, tumble-dum-down, sponge-taneous. 

4, Enumerate accurately all the animals who lived on the Quangle 
Wangle’s Hat, and explain how the Quangle Wangle was enabled at 
once to enlighten his five travelling companions as to the true nature 
of the Co-operative Cauliflower. 

5. What were the names of the five daughters of the Old Person of 
China, and what was the purpose for which the Old Man of the 
Dargle purchased six barrels of Gargle? 

6. Collect notices of King Xerxes in Mr. Lear’s works, and state 
your theory, if you have any, as to the character and appearance of 
Nupiter Piffkin. 

7. Draw pictures of the Plum-pudding Flea and the Moppsikon 
Floppsikon Bear, and state by whom waterproof tubs were first used, 

8. “There was an old man at a station 

Who made a promiscuous oration.” 
What bearing may we assume the foregoing couplet to have upon Mr. 
Lear’s political views ? 





THE COTTON TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN® 
Ir is highly significant of the go-aheadness of these times, and 
the growth of invention, that the greatest of British industries 
is also one of the youngest. The cotton trade, as a distinct 
industry, is little more than a hundred years old, and less than 
fifty have elapsed since the power-loom finally superseded the 
hand-loom. The first piece of British-made calico was woven 
by Arkwright in 1773; and in 1785 Mr. Cartwright made the 
first attempt to construct a power-loom, an attempt which, 
unfortunately for him, was far from being successful. Even 
after he had taken out his last patent, in 1787, his machine was 
so clumsy and complicated that it could not compete with the 
hand-loom of the period. Cotton-spinning is a much older 
industry than calico-weaving ; but before 1785, the yarn pro- 
duced was so poor and weak that it could be used only as weft, 
and was always shot into linen and woollen warp. Theinvention 
of the jenny and the water-frame gave a new impetus to the 
trade; but it was not until the introduction of Arkwright’s con- 
trivance for spinning with rollers that it was possible to produce 
cloth composed wholly of cotton. Before this time, the calicoes, 
both printed and plain, used in Europe were brought exclusively 
from India; but in 1700, the clamour of the Fair-traders of the day 
(who thought the silk and linen industries were going to be ruined) 
induced Parliament to pass an Act prohibiting imports of printed 
calicoes under a penalty of £200 on the wearer or seller, but 
allowing the importation of plain calicoes on payment of a heavy 
duty, as a concession to the new industry of block-printing 
which had been established a few years previously. But even 
this failed to satisfy the Protectionists, or improve their trade, 
and in 1712 they procured the passing of an Act whereby an 
Excise duty of 3d. per yard (raised two years later to 6d.) was 
levied upon “calicoes printed, stained, painted, or dyed.” In 
1720, a still more drastic measure was adopted, the use or wearing 
of all printed or dyed calicoes, except muslins, neckcloths, 
fustians, and fabrics dyed all blue, being absolutely prohibited. 
In 1736, this Act (which put an end to the printing of cloth, 
either wholly or partly composed of cotton) was so far modified 
as to permit the printing of mixed linen and cotton fabrics 
made in imitation of certain styles of East India goods. But 
the Indian article had so firmly established itself in 
popular favour, that inventors directed their attention to 
the contrivance of a machine capable of spinning a yarn 
sufficiently hard and firm to be used as warp, so as to 
render possible the production of English calicoes. In this 
attempt Arkwright, who was both a clever inventor and an 
unscrupulous appropriator of other men’s ideas, was the first to 
succeed, and honours and wealth were the meed of his enterprise. 
But at the outset he found himself in aserious dilemma. When 
the Lancashire manufacturers, out of pure jealousy, boycotted 
his yarns, he engaged weavers, made warps, and wove calicoes 
on his own account. Orders for the new goods flowed in from 
all quarters, and everything was going on swimmingly, when it 
was remembered that under the Act of 1736 all unmixed cotton 
goods were liable to an Excise duty of 6d. a yard, and that 
the wearing of them, when printed, was forbidden. As the 
Excise insisted on its pound of flesh (when did an Excise do 
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otherwise ?), an appeal was made to Parliament, which resulted in 
the passing of an Act the preamble of which declared that 
“whereas a new manufacture of stuffs, wholly made of cotton 
wool, hath been set up in this Kingdom, be it enacted that no 
higher daty than threepence for every yard in length ...... 
shall beimposed .... . . and it shall be lawful for any person 
to wear any new manufacture made wholly of cotton when 
manufactured.” 

It would be impossible to adduce a more striking instance 
than this of the folly of attempting to regulate trade or benefit 
industry by legislation. Here was a British Parliament 
endeavouring, in the supposed interest of the silk and linen 
trades, to strangle an industry which was destined in the course 
of a few years to eclipse them both. 

But though the cotton trade, in its early days, was hampered 
by bad laws, and its development retarded by the blind opposi- 
tion of the multitude, who believed that the introduction of new 
machinery would be their ruin, it was favoured by a variety of 
circumstances which contributed to secure its eventual triumph. 
In 1783, machine calico-printing, by means of which one man 
and one boy were enabled to do as much work in the same time 
as ahundred block-printers and as many boys, was introduced 
into Lancashire. Chlorine, the bleaching agent discovered by 
Scheck, by which the time occupied in the process of bleaching 
was reduced from several months to a few days, was first used 
for this purpose at Glasgow in 1786, and at Manchester in 1788. 
The first steam-engine for a cotton-mill was put up by Boulton 
and Watt in 1785, and between 1760 and 1790 a great 
impetus was given to trade in general by the opening of the 
Bridgewater and other canals. In 1779 Crompton invented 
his mule, and in 1793 Whitney invented his cotton-gin, 
and America became a producer of the raw material. These 
inventions and discoveries, by cheapening production, stimu- 
lated the consumption of calicoes, and by increasing the 
profits of manufacturers, attracted fresh capital into the 
business, and brought about its rapid extension. There can be 
no question that the growth of the cotton trade at this period 
provided in great measure the sinews of war for the approaching 
struggle with France, and enabled the country to bring it toa 
successful issue. In 1785, the exports of cotton goods were con- 
siderably less than a million sterling; in 1815, they exceeded 
twenty-two millions, and formed more than a third of the total 
exports of the Kingdom. The average of recent years has 
been about a hundred millions. But as the worth of the raw 
material is only about a third of its worth seventy years ago, and 
the cost of manufacture has diminished in at least equal pro- 
portion, the increase of production is far greater than these 
figures would seem to imply. As proof that the greatest of 
our industries still holds the position which it has conquered 
both at home and abroad, we may adduce the fact that 
the combined exports of France, Austria, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and the United States for 1884 represented a 
value of fifteen millions, their imports (chiefly from England) 
during the same period being twenty-one millions; so that these 
countries not only turn out less cotton than they consume, but 
obtain large supplies from English manufacturers. Hence, 
despite hostile tariffs, we still more than hold our own in Europe, 
and in neutral markets our manufacturers, as heretofore, hold 
the field. 


Bat large production, vast exports, and successful commercial 
rivalry, however flattering they may be to our national amour 
propre, are not ends in themselves; and the question naturally 
suggests itself as to their effect on the well-being of the nation 
at large, and especially on the toilers to whose diligence and 
skill we are indebted for our industrial superiority. Is it still 
true, if ever it was, that, as Alison puts it in probably the worst 
history ever written, where “the tall chimney attests the 
frequent factory, wealth accumulates and men decay!” If so: 
if the “work-folk” (to adopt a convenient Lancashire expression) 
are worse off than they were fifty or a hundred years ago, have 
fewer comforts and harder lives, then is our supposed progress 
all delusion, and we may well regret the disappearance of the 
spinning-wheel and the hand-loom, and the substitution of 
factory labour for home industry. : 

Mr. Ellison, in his Cotton Trade of Great Britain, gives us 
abundant materials for a comparison. Beginning with 1769, we 
find that, according to Arthur Young, who visited Manchester 
in that year, the average weekly wage of weavers of “cotton 
hollands ” (linen warp and cotton weft) was 7s.; of counterpane 
Weavers (who were exclusively men), from 3s. to 7s.; while dyers 





and finishers earned about 7s. 6d.; and though a few men 
engaged in special trades made as much as 10s. and 12s., the 
average, even in these favoured industries, did not exceed 5s. or 
6s. Spinning at that time was an exclusively home industry ; 
the number of spinners, all girls and women, employed in Man- 
chester and the neighbourhood was estimated at 80,000, and the 
average earnings of adults was reckoned at from 2s. to 5s. per 
week ; of children, from 1s. to 1s. 6d. According to the testi- 
mony of the master manufacturers from whom Young obtained 
his information, Lancashire operatives of the last century were 
better off when food was dear than when food was cheap, for in 
time of plenty “they never worked six days a week; numbers 
not five nor even four; the idle spent their time at ale-houses, 
or at receptacles of low diversion; the remainder of their time 
being of little value; for it is a known fact that a man who 
sticks to his loom regularly will perform his work much better, 
and do more of it, than one who idles away half his, and 
especially in drunkenness.” 


On the other hand, when provisions were scarce and dear, 
people were bound to work under pain of starvation. We have 
no doubt Arthur Young’s informants were quite right. A man 
who weaves on his own loom in his own house is a law to him- 
self; he can work or not, as it pleases him, keep St. Monday to 
his heart’s content, and “finish his cut” at his leisure. But 
the modern factory operative is “tied to the bell;” he is part 
of a system, which tolerates neither habitual idleness nor 
periodical insobriety, and unless he completes his allotted task 
in a given time, he can neither retain his situation nor earn a 
living. We may, therefore, conclude that though the modern 
operative is in some respects less independent than his pre- 
decessor of the eighteenth century, he is a more efficient work- 
man and a better man. He is also a more prosperous man than 
his predecessor of a generation ago, the effect of recent inventions 
and mechanical improvements having been all in his favour. 
In 1820, the average earnings of cotton-spinning operatives 
(including women and children) were 10s. 3d. for a week of 
74 hours; in 1882, they were 17s. for a week of 563 hours; the 
average earnings of weaving operatives at the two periods in 
question were 93. 6d. and 15s. respectively. In some instances 
the rise is even greater; the self-actor minder of 1839 made 
only 173. a week (74 hours), the minder of to-day makes 14s. a 
week more and works 175 hours less; and the wages of a girl 
throstle-piecer have increased in forty years from 7s. to 13s., of 
a four-loom weaver from 17s. to 22s. Nor is this all; their work 
is easier, the rooms in which they work are lighter, pleasanter, 
and more wholesome, and the cost of living, on the whole, is less. 
True, butcher’s-meat, dairy-produce, and house-rent are dearer ; 
but everything else is cheaper, and in the way of cheap travelling, 
cheap literature, and cheap education, the operatives of to-day 
possess advantages undreamt of by their forefathers. We com- 
mend these facts, and others which they will find in Mr. Ellison’s 
suggestive book, to the attention of the croakers who, because of a 
temporary depression of trade which affects all countries alike, 
think that the sun of our commercial supremacy has set, and that 
we are on the high-road to ruin. And so far as the cotton trade is 
concerned, periods of depression have always been periods of 
progress. Nothing so much stimulates invention and promotes 
economy of manufacture as the disappearance of profit, and the 
history of the trade shows that diminished cost of production 
is invariably followed by a revival of prosperity. There is every 
reason to believe that a period of revival has now set in. Last 
year the weaving branch was not unprofitable, spinning is 
improving, employment is plentiful, and wages, having regard 
to their purchasing power, and the prices at which commodities 
are supplied by the co-operative stores, were probably never so 
high. 


LETTERS FROM A MOURNING CITY.* 
Dr. AxEt Muntue is, we gather, a Swedish physician practising 
in Paris, who, when the cholera broke out in Naples in the 
autumn of 1884, hastened down thither to render what assistance 
he could. His work lay among the poorest part of the popula- 
tion, and it was absolutely unconnected with any organisation 
whatever. This book consists almost entirely of letters written 
by him which appeared in the Stockholm Dagblad. They are 
republished as they were written, without alteration; and we 
may say here that they have been excellently translated. It 
stands to reason that a book composed of a series of letters 
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originally written for and appearing in a newspaper should have 


certain faults, and this particular volume is not at all exempt 
from them. There is a good deal of repetition, and some incon- 
sistency. Questions, which at the best had no more than 
a quite temporary interest, are discussed at length. On the 
other hand, letters “written sur pied de guerre,” as our 
author puts it, gain in spirit and vigour, and it is easy to 
skip. We would counsel our readers chiefly to skip the 
philosophical or quasi-philosophical conversations which Dr. 
Munthe appears to have been in the habit of holding with his 
small ass on such subjects as pessimism. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these defects, the book is well worth reading, both for 
its substantial interest and on account of the “ realness” and 
enthusiasm of its author. A great many people “know” 
Naples,—that is to say, they “ know” the Chiaia, and the Via 
di Roma, and the bay, and the Museum, and something of the 
country in the direction of Pozzuoli. And probably one of the 
things which strikes them most forcibly is the contrast between 
the soft luxuriant beauty of the Bay of Naples and the degraded 
appearance of the inhabitants. But very few people indeed, we 
take it, have ever come into contact with, or have any personal 
knowledge of, the great mass of the Neapolitan population. 
Possibly in driving to see one of the few churches which contain 
historical monuments, they may have wondered at the dirtiness 
of the streets and the squalor of the courts visible from the 
carriage ; but thatis about all. What Dr. Munthe has done has 
been to go to the most poverty-stricken, neglected, and wretched 
districts, and to mix personally with the dim suffering multitudes. 
He made his way into the very heart of the thieves’ quarter, 
where his life would have been in imminent peril had he not been 
under the protection of the Camorra; where the inhabitants 
regarded the lawful authorities—* il Municipio ””—with mingled 
feelings of hatred and fear, and absolutely disregarded their 
edicts ; where the only discipline at all was such as the Camorra 
chose to enforce; and Dr. Munthe thinks that the fact that the 
Camorra did maintain a sort of discipline is, or was, the explana- 
tion of its existence. It is these parts of Naples and this class 
of Neapolitans that he describes, and describes with all the force, 
perchance with some of the exaggeration, of a man whose soul 
has been deeply stirred with pity at the sufferings of a wretched 
population lying helpless under the tremendous scourge of 
cholera. We may feel inclined to smile occasionally at some 
of his outbursts, but it is impossible not to respect his evident 
sincerity. 

The vices of Southern Italy find their highest expression in 
Naples, and the Neapolitans are almost invariably abused. 
What Dr. Munthe has in fact done, has been to state the case 
for the Neapolitans. He says what he can to excuse or to 
explain their faults, and to make them interesting tous. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that he does his best to make 
us sympathise with and pity them as individuals, and there can 
be no doubt that he has succeeded. After all, these wretched 
Neapolitans are men; they are capable of deep gratitude and 
strong love ; there is something to be said for them. In old days, 
before the present régime, they were kept in ignorance and 
oppression, for political reasons, and they have never recovered. 
“ Nothing has ever been done for this people,—nothing.” (The 
italics are Dr. Munthe’s.) Their children grow up in complete 
ignorance of either good or evil. “I always feel,” he says, “as if 
I had stepped into another century when I am with these people, 
on whom modern development appears to have had no influence 
for either bad or good, where even now-a-days the veil of 
medieval mysticism shrouds their understanding.” One of the 
things which struck him most forcibly was the way in which 
the poor were housed ; 461,962 human beings are crowded into 
a space of eight square kilométres, According to official statistics, 
128,804 of these people inhabit underground dwellings and 
cellars. Nearly 10,000 more live in fondaci, “ the most ghastly 
human habitations on the face of the earth.”’ (The italics are Dr. 
Munthe’s.) A fondaco is a court enclosed within very high walls 
—(Dr. Munthe says that to be in one is like being at the bottom 
of a well)—which are, so to speak, honeycombed with warrens 
inhabited sometimes by several families, rarely by less than six 
or eight people. A single aperture serves for door and window; 
neither light nor air can penetrate into these dark dank holes. 
And these people were advised by the authorities to live in airy 
rooms, to avoid vegetables, to eat meat, and to disinfect! Was 
ever good advice more hopelessly thrown away? In any case, 
the people would never have taken it, for there was a widespread 
belief that the hated Municipio had let loose the cholera in 
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order to clear off the surplus population. As it was, 
few of them could read, and none of them could understand the 
directions. What was the use of sanitary rules to a man “ whose 
thoughts have never crossed the bay beyond which the whole 
of the remaining world is ‘ Barbaria’ to him, who knows a host 
of saints’ days, a few prayers that he has been taught as a child, 
the names of a dozen fish, who can play at morra and sing Santa 
Lucia, and that is about all”? How was “he whose expenses 
at the best of times never exceed one or two soldi a day, he who 
never in his life has had the chance of tasting meat,” to choose 
hisfood ? The epithets “awful, incredible, unspeakable,” which 
Dr. Munthe applies to the poverty of this people are not too 
strong. In one fondaco he found a mother obliged to take the 
mattress on which her husband, just dead from cholera, was 
lying, and the blanket which she had thrown over him, for her 
daughter who had just been attacked. There was no pillow for 
the child’s head, no rag to rub her with, no spoon for the medi- 
cine, nothing in which to warm the wine. Itis scarcely wonder- 
ful that people living like this should rather believe in San 
Gennaro, the patron saint of Naples, and the Madonna, than in 
science and doctors. When Dr. Munthe was successful in saving 
a patient, the byestanders generally gave all the credit to San 
Gennaro. But often his medicine was thrown out of the door, 
and himself rapidly expelled. One old woman who had taken his 
medicine beckoned that she wished to speak to him; when he 
bent his head to listen, she spat the medicine out in his face. A 
common remark to a doctor offering medicine was, “ Bevete vot 
primo,”—* taste it yourself first.” As a rule, they placed their 
faith in prayers to the Madonna,—it is curious how little prayer 
to God one hears of,—and in processions to the shrine of San 
Gennaro. 


And yet this people who, as Dr. Munthe would say, have never 
had a chance, have a good side to their character. He came 
into contact with many of them who had an intense and 
passionate love for those near to them, and whose gratitude to 
those who helped them in their distress was great. Once over- 
come their many suspicions, and meet them face to face, and 
you will probably get a response. The book has many stories 
which illustrate this; but it is impossible within the limits of 
a review to do more than refer to one. In a chapter, which 
it is no exaggeration to say is really powerfully written, Dr. 
Munthe describes how he cured the child of a noted Camorrist. 
He noticed one evening a man in agonised prayer in the Church 
of Santa Maria del Carmine, found that there was “ cholera 
in casa,” and having assured the man that he had nothing 
to do with il Municipio, got himself allowed to go and visit 
the sick girl, Atter a long tramp through by-streets, where 
he completely lost his bearings, he was taken into a miserable, 
dimly-lighted hovel, where he found the mother prostrate in 
despair before an image of the Madonna, two or three other 
women a little way off kneeling in earnest prayer, the half- 
imbecile grandmother muttering what seemed to be incantations 
before the fire, and the child half cold and quite unconscious. 
He managed to revive it for a time, and after much argument, 
and against the opinion of the majority, was permitted to make 
a trial of intravenous injections. To his horror, he had hardly 
made the incision and exposed the vein when the child col- 
lapsed. The mother screamed, and at the same moment the 
lamp before the Blessed Virgin’s image flickered and went out. 
It was relighted, but every one in the room interpreted the 
extinction as a death-warrant. The whole of that night Dr. 
Munthe sat with the apparently dying child in his arms, the 
people alternately addressing prayers to the Madonna and 
hurling threats at him, until he began to ask whether it was 
not his own life that he was watching over. He had done all 
that he could, and had given up all hope. Towards morning, 
however, there was a reaction. “Again she began to moan; 
and you should have seen the mother’s face, as the child’s voice 
fell upon her ear: ‘Mamma, Mamma’!” The girl was saved. 
Dr. Munthe visited her three or four times again. “The 
evening of my last visit I was on terms of the firmest friend- 
ship with the whole lot,—always excepting the old crone, who 
sat there muttering ‘Ammazzacane!’ (dog’s murderer) at me 
the whole time.’ The mother’s last words were, “ Possiate 
avere la pace che desiderate.” The father put his services, his 
life, and his dagger at Dr. Munthe’s disposal, and gave an 
address where he might be heard of. And the results of this 
visit were far-reaching. For one thing, Dr. Munthe found that 
a man was told off by the Camorra to follow and protect him 
after dark, much to his annoyance, Unknown ragamuffins began 
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to greet him in the streets with courtesy, and the cabmen 
suddenly became very friendly. If he went into some little 
osteria, a nod exchanged between some of the guests and the 
host procured him a double measure of attention, and a bottle 
of old wine. He hada magnificent dog which he valued highly, 
and which one day was stolen. After trying to recover the 
animal in all the legitimate ways, and in vain, he sent to 
Don Salvatore, the father of the girl whom he had cured, 
and asked his assistance. Don Salvatore had an engage- 
ment; but he sent a friend, who promised to recover the 
dog by the next evening. “ I asked him if he felt quite sure 
of himself, and told him that I knew what cunning fellows 
those dog-stealers were ; but as he answered with a certain 
amount of dignity, ‘Sono tutti miei amici,’ I felt that I had 
underrated his influence.” The next evening, Don Salvatore 
prought the dog back. He refused any reward. ‘ You saved 
my little daughter, I have found your dog,—it is all right now.” 
In conclusion, we recommend the book most cordially as con- 
taining a very vigorous and most interesting account of the life 
and ways of the Neapolitan poor in cholera time, and living 
often in places beyond all reach of the arm of the law. It is 
impossible to read Dr. Munthe’s letters without feeling the 
truth of Signor Depretis’s expression, “ Bisogna sventrare 
Napoli,” —‘ Naples must be disembowelled.” Little improvement 
can be expected, either sanitary or moral, until these poor 
quarters have been destroyed and rebuilt. 





TWO BOOKS ON AFRICA.* 

Taxen generally, Mr. Theal’s book is one of those works which, 
supplying a gap in our literature, should be carefully read, 
and have their merits recognised, rather than be minutely 
criticised. Numerous as are the volumes, which more particu- 
larly of late have been published on South Africa, none has, 
ere now, recorded in detail the emigration of the Boers 
from Cape Colony and the establishment of the two Dutch 
Republics in the interior of this region. Mr. Theal has un- 
questionable qualifications for the task he has undertaken. 
These, indeed, he enumerates at almost too great detail. A 
member of the Cape Colonial Service, he has been brought in 
various ways into very close contact with the different races 
residing on the frontier of Cape Colony. He has obtained, by 
researches in the archives of the Netherlands at the Hague, 
special information regarding the early history of the Dutch 
in South Africa. He was employed by the Cape Govern- 
ment to collect, arrange, and publish all the authentic records 
that could throw light upon the history of the Basutos. Finally, 
here is Mr. Theal’s own interesting and eminently “ detached ” 
view of the reasons why he may be regarded as an impartial 
historian :—“ Though a resident in South Africa for more than 
a quarter of acentury, I am by birth a Canadian, the descendant 
of a family that sided with the King at the time of the American 
Revolution, and afterwards removed from New York to New 
Brunswick with the other Royalists. The early years of my life 
after boyhood were spent in the United States and in Sierra 
Leone. Thus no ties of blood, no prejudices acquired in youth, 
stand as barriers to my forming an impartial judgment of events 
that transpired in South Africa a generation ago.” Mr. Theal 
unquestionably means to be impartial, and from his own stand- 
point no doubt is so. Yet having come, perhaps, to fall in love 
with his subject, he is, as regards the Boers and their leaders, a 
little blind to their faults, and the reverse of unkind to their 
virtues. 

Mr. Theal’s history does not cover—perhaps it is fortunate 
that this is so—the most recent events in Anglo-Dutch history 
in South Africa. It deals entirely with the emigration of the 
Boer farmers from Cape Colony, and their adventures until 
they became consolidated into two Republics. We cannot say 
positively, however, that it throws much fresh light on the deter- 
mining causes of this emigration. But Mr. Theal enumerates 
these very carefully; and although he cannot be described as 
a frantic devotee of the missionaries, yet he endeavours to do 
fall justice to the London Missionary Society, and maintains 
that it was only a section of the agents of that body that 
guarrelled with the Datch colonists, and prejudicially affected 
English public opinion in regard to them. Among the special 
grievances of the emigrants which Mr. Theal mentions are the 
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substitution in 1827 of the English for the Dutch language in 
the Colonial courts of law, the alteration in 1813 of the system 
of land tenure, the redemption in 1825 of the paper currency at 
only thirty-six hundredths of its nominal value, the abolition in 
1827 of the courts of land-rost and heemraden, and the long delay 
in the issuing of titles tofarms. Mr. Theal further and properly 
enough dwells upon the fact that,— 

‘*On leaving the colony the emigrants maintained that they ceased 
to be British subjects. They asserted that, the Cape having become 
an English possession by conquest and subsequent cession by its 
former Sovereign, they were English subjects while they remained 
within its bounds, but that no allegiance was due to the King by them 
when they left it, as they were not his Majesty’s subjects by descent. 
This claim, however, was not admitted by either the Colonial or the 
Imperial Government, who denied their right to throw off their 
allegiance in this way.” 

The first band to leave the colony was composed of forty-nine 
persons in all, from the division of Albany, under a leader 
named Louis Triechard, who, even by Mr. Theal’s confession, 
“was a man of violent temper, and had given vent to his 
animosity to the Imperial Government in such blustering 
language that he was regarded by the Colonial authorities as 
capable even of joining the Kaffirs against the English.” 


We find this book, indeed, mainly interesting because it brings 
us more closely than any other work that we can think of into 
contact, in the first place, with several of the Boer independent 
leaders, such as Potgieter and Pretorius, and also with several of 
the great native chiefs of South Africa, such as Tshaka, Dingan, 
Panda, Moselkotse, and above all, Moshesh, the remarkable 
Basuto who recalls both Ulysses and Lochiel. Both Potgieter 
the military,and Pretorius the political, leader of the emigrants, 
who led them to independence through a flood of difficulties— 
personal privations, massacres by Zulus, defeats by British 
troops—died in 1853, the latter in the odour of sanctity in the 
most literal of senses. Of all the personalities who figure in 
these pages, Moshesh the Basuto, alias “ Chief of the Mountain,” 
is by far the most remarkable. He took advantage of every event 
that occurred to him, or in his neighbourhood, to advance his 
interests or crush a rival’s. In the following passage Moshesh’s 
remarkable statecraft is admirably ilMstrated :-— 

‘‘Moshesh, without embracing Christianity himself, was a firm 
friend of the missionaries, giving them ample protection, making the 
necessary grants of land whenever and wherever they desired, and 
requiring his subjects to reside in the neighbourhood of the churches 
and schools. He even took part in public services, and frequently 
acted as an exborter. On all important occasions he sought counsel 
from the Christian teachers, and seldom neglected to do as they 
advised. But if the missionaries owed much to Moshesh, he certainly 
owed more to them. The English Government contributed to make 
Moshesh great by its countenance and its protection. The emigrant 
farmers, by acting as a wall of defence against external enemies, pre- 
served the people from extermination. But to the French missionaries 
must be attributed more than to all other foreign agencies combined, 
the existence of the Basutos as a powerful tribe. Disintegration 
would have followed the return of prosperity; the various elements 
which had not had time to blend must have fallen asunder, but 
for them. They saw the danger of anarchy, and directed every 
effort to support the influence and power of the great chief who was 
not only the friend of missions, but the sole individual capable of 
preserving order in the land. His communications with the Colonial 
Government were conducted in the manuer of a civilised Power, 
letters being written to his dictation by one or other of the 
missionaries residing with him, and read by his sons, who had been 
educated in Cape Town. His people had advanced greatly in know- 
ledge under the teaching of the French clergymen. Hundreds of his 
subjects went every year to take service with farmers in the colony, 
and other hundreds returned, bringing with them the heifers or the 
guns which they had earned. Large quantities of millet, maize, and 
even wheat, were exchanged after every harvest for articles of 
English manufacture.” 


Mr. Theal’s volume deals of necessity with one of the episodes 
in Dr. Livingstone’s life—the pillaging of his house, fortunately 
in his absence—when he was engaged as missionary in the terri- 
tory of Setzeli, chief of the Bakwena, a tribe with whom the 
Boers were at enmity. It will be remembered that grave charges 
were preferred against the Boers. They were accused of having 
sacked Livingstone’s house, and Livingstone himself accused 
them of making slaves of captive Bakwena. Mr. Theal investi- 
gates these charges; but all he succeeds in doing, to our 
thinking, is to throw a doubt on the general belief at the time 
that the Boers were the destroyers of Livingstone’s property, 
and to render it possible that some wandering and desperate 
Bakwena tribesmen may have been the offenders. But he does 
not deny that the Boers carried off between two and three 
hundred women and children; nor does he explain the exact 
fate of those of the captives who “ were apprenticed to various 





persons.” 
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Kiungani consists chiefly of stories written down by African 
boys trained in the schools of the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa, which has its head-quarters in Zanzibar. The 
boys in these schools, some hundred in all, who have mostly been 
captured from slave-ships by British cruisers on the East Coast 
of Africa, “ represent,” according to Mr. Madan, who for five 
years has been in daily intercourse with them, “ at least fifteen 
tribes of the great family of the human race classed as Bantu, 
which stretches over the whole of the African Continent, from 
the sources of the Nile far within the borders of the Cape 
Colony, and from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean.” These 
stories are divided into two sections. ‘The first is entitled 
‘* Histories,” and is composed of narratives containing the ex- 
periences of various boys before they came under the influence 
of the Mission. Of these, the most interesting is the story 
of a boy from Ganda, that African kingdom which the 
remarkable potentate, Mtesa, only recently deceased, built up. 
The second part consists of African stories of the folk- 
lore and Aisop’s Fables order chiefly—such as “The Rabbit 
and the Elephant,” “The Lion, the Dove, and the White Ass,” 
“The Princess and the Tortoise,’ &c.—which come from Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, from Lake Nyassa, and from the East Coast. 
As compared with similar stories that are current in other 
quarters of the world, they are rather disappointing and un- 
picturesque; but there is no question as to their simplicity, and, 
we presume, there is none as to their genuineness. There is no 
doubt, in any case, as to Mr. Madan’s having made the most of 
the materials that have found their way into his hands. 





MODERN ARMIES AND MODERN WARFARE.* 
Baron voN DER Gotrz, a shining light among the junior 
members of the German Staff, and now, if we mistake not, in 
Stamboul instructing the Ottoman Army, published some years 
ago an interesting and instructive volume with a misleading 
title, Volk in Waffen, which is translated by the words, “The 
Nation in Arms.” He was led to do so because he found it 
more difficult to find an appropriate title for what he had written 
than to set his thoughts down on paper, and because the King 
of Prussia in 1860 said “ the Prussian Army will also in future 
be the Prussian nation in arms.” This the Baron describes as 
a poetical as well as a Royal saying; but we fail to see either the 
poetry of the phrase, or its use as an indication of what the 
volume contains. Translated into French more than three years 
ago, it now appears in an English dress, which is not always so 
accurate as it might have been, Although, and inevitably, it is 
professional, yet the non-professional reader will find in it much 
that may modify his conception of actual warfare; and it may 
also lead him to be more lenient in his judgment of soldiers, great 
and small. The business of making and using armies is so 
difficult and perilous, that even those whose hearts and minds 
are in the work are sure to vindicate the saying attributed to 
Napoleon,—that “he is the greatest General who makes the 
fewest mistakes.” The reasons why—quite independently of 
capacity—mistakes are committed, will be better understood, at 
least by civilians, when they have gone, as it were, behind the 
scenes with a Von der Goltz, and obtained some glimpse of the 
instruments and the machinery with which, and the trying 
conditions under which, all war is made, by the greater as well as 
the lesser commanders. It is because this book deals with many 
matters necessarily omitted from histories, that we think it might 
be advantageously consulted by the non-professional reader. 
All the world, unhappily, is now interested in warfare, because 
the shock of great armies in the future, near or remote, will have 
consequences which none can foresee; and if, as is mostly the 
case, the non-professional public can have only imperfect opinions 
on the strictly professional questions discussed so ably by the 
author, they can at least obtain from his pages some notion of 
the difficulties which beset a General or a Minister of War, 
and learn to be modest and forbearing. When the ill-starred 
Montmorency, in 1627, was censured because he did not fall upon 
De Rohan as the latter was crossing a stream, the accomplished 
Huguenot soldier said :—* Il est plus aisé de contrdler les actions 
@’autrui quand on est loin des coups, que dans l’occasion oi il faut 
se résoudre promptement, oii l’on n’a pas le temps de considérer et 
de peser toutes choses.” The great commander, who proved his 
worth on so many fields, could afford to be modest and equitable; 
and the example he set should always be bornein mind. Baron 
von der Goltz says in his preface that the main object of his 





* The Nation in Arms. Translated from the German of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baron von der Goltz, by Philip A, Ashworth. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 
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work is “to create, outside military circles, a clear conception of 
the nature of war.” It is a laudable object, and the writer hag 
gone very far towards its accomplishment; and if one effect of 
truly understanding warfare is to increase, as he contends, “the 
martial efficiency of a nation,” another should be less dogmatism 
and more reserve among critics, military as well as civil, during 
the progress of great and arduous operations. 


The author has worked out his purpose methodically, after 
the German fashion, but without pedantry.’ Not even is the 
brief essay at the beginning, which accounts for the existence 
of the great armies of our day, dry,—still less superfluous, 
for it is really the basis of the book. They are not, properly 
speaking, aninvention ; they have grown out of events, and may 
be called the children of the French Revolution. The armies 
being there, it is most refreshing to read an informal yet accurate 
sketch of the nature and composition of one of them—that best 
known to the author, the German—drawn out in a manner which 
clothes professional exactness with a human interest frequently 
absent from professional books. Our author’s expositions have 
that breadth of view, that openness of mind, that freedom from 
the fetters of rigid theory, which, so far as we can make out, ig 
the true source of such excellence as the Germans have attained, 
If any one wishes to learn the secret of German success, let him 
study the section relating to the Corps of Officers, and the other 
section which deals with the action of head-quarters upon 
armies in the field. That is a most important delineation of the 
method by which the Staff works. It was, of course, perfectly 
well known to students before the book was written; but it was 
not, and is not, known to the general reader. The method 
requires a very able body of officers in the higher and highest 
commands; for without them, not only the working-out of leading 
directions would be impracticable, but the independent initia. 
tive, the rule that every one should do his best within the scope 
of the main design, even although by so doing he brought on 
an unexpected, what is called an accidental battle, would surely 
lead to disaster. Indeed, as it is, and notwithstanding the fine 
training and great capacity of the Brigadiers and Generals of 
Division, risks are run which, if incurred in the face of equally able, 
resolute, and self-sacrificing Generals, would be fraught always 
with peril,and often with defeat. We may illustrate this by saying 
that French divisional leaders, acting on German principles of 
prompt and hardy co-operation, would certainly have converted 
the defeat of Spicheren into a victory. Admitting to the full 
the dangers attending the German practice during the war of 
1870, we do not see how any campaign waged by large armies 
can be successfully carried out if the Generals are to wait for 
orders from the chief, and if they do not act on their own dis. 
cretion sure of being supported by everything within reach of 
the cannon’s sound, the telegraphic message, or the orderly’s 
despatch. In order to form some idea of how such a hazardous 
freedom is conducive to success, the reader may consult the 
luminous pages under notice. 

In the sections upon “ Evolution and Battle,” we have de- 
scriptions, reflections, and pictures which will throw a new light 
into many minds, because the author pierces below the surface, 
Itis a great theme, and requires to be treated with firmness, but 
also with modesty ; and we may note that Baron von der Goltz 
does not write with confidence of the future. He is evidently 
impressed by that belt of forts and strongholds which has grown 
up on the Eastern frontier of France, showing few gaps, and 
these left with a set purpose. “The problem of closing all the 
roads upon which it would be possible to penetrate into the 
country from the East and North-East has been almost solved.” 
Almost, but not quiteP “The actual effect of the systematic 
fortification of a frontier is this,—it deprives strategy altogether 
of its mobility,” and only affords opportunities to the engineer. 
Von der Golz is of opinion that “a Franco-German war in the 
present day would begin with a number of battles around the for- 
tifications. If the girdle of forts were broken through, a chain of 
fortified encampments would lend new support to the defence, 
and again hinder the mobility of the assailant.” And after 
turning the subject over, he arrives at the conclusion 
that war, where it has to reckon with fortifications like 
those constructed in France, “ will, for a time, be of a dilatory 
character.” Shall we go back, then, to the days of Marlborough 
and Eugene, and spend months, not to say years, before a 
barrier such as did not exist at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century? If so, the boasted “war of movements” will cease, 
until a new Gustavus or Turenne breaks the charm. “If in a 
future war,” our author goes on, “ the leadership of our armies 
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js just as circumspect, and the bravery of our soldiers and 


Generals as great as heretofore, we must at the same time be 
alive to the fact that it will not be possible to conceive of a 
similarly rapid course, and of like fortunate and rapid results as 
[were attainable] in 1866 and 1870. As King Frederick, after 
the Battle of Lowositz, wrote to the bold Marshal Schwerin, 
‘qe do not find the old Austrian,’ so shall we at the beginning 
of a fature war be obliged to confess ‘we do not find 
our old foes more.” ” These words are consolations for the 
French, and imply how deep an impression has been made on 
thoughtful Germans by the brand-new Army and bristling 
frontier of France. Nevertheless, when treating of fortresses, 
our author arrives at the comfortable conclusion that the ex- 
tension of such works “is due to a feeling of weakness. A 
nation,” he goes on, “in which a spirit of offensive action dwells 
will be moderate in their use. He who seeks his safety behind 
walls and ditches lacks a sense of strength. More and more will 
he confine himself to passive resistance, the end of which at last 
js sure defeat, be it ever so much delayed.” The upshot, however, 
of all discussion on this question is that, to use a vulgar phrase, 
the proof of the pudding will be in the eating; and it is extremely 
doubtful whether any one living can foresee the result of collisions 
between huge armies contending upon a vast line or double line 
of fortifications. But the presumption is now, as it has always 
been, in favour of the attack; and it is not likely that the infla- 
tion of armies has neutralised or destroyed a power which has 
asserted its supremacy throughout the whole course of history. 

There are many questions dealt with in this book on which 
we should have liked to touch, but the temptation must be 
resisted, and we must reluctantly content ourselves with re- 
peating that the young soldier will find it, if he has not already 
found it, a useful auxiliary to his severer studies; while the 
general and non-professional reader who desires to know some- 
thing authentic respecting the inner life of military operations, 
described in language which he can comprehend, will see it as, 
mayhap, he never saw it before, and will be as much entertained 
as he is instructed. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
> 

Although we do not approve of the wews of the Westminster 
Review upon the Irish Question, and think that the article on ‘‘ Home 
Affairs” looks too much like the work of a daily-newspaper retiarius, 
we are glad to notice—or rather to notice a second time—that it has 
steadily improved since it began to appear asa montbly. Perhaps 
“Victor Hugo’s Diary’? and “ Lecky’s History of England in the 
Kighteenth Century,” in the September number, have a somewhat 
belated look, but the writers of both—and particularly the writer of 
the latter—show a knowledge of their subjects which has not been 
gathered entirely from the books they notice. Other articles, like 
“The Peasant Nobility of Orkney and Shetland” and “ The Law 
in Relation to Women,” may be read for the weight, in the one 
case of information, in the other of argumentation, which dis- 
tingnish them. ‘George Meredith’s Poetry” is a piece of pains. 
taking though not of brilliant criticism. Perhaps the most 
generally readable, however, of all the papers in the September 
number of the Westminster is the first, on “India and America: a 
Contrast.” It is a very fair and full statement of the arguments 
which are being urged with increasing force by statisticians, to the 
effect that India, over a large portion of which wheat can be grown 
for from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per quarter, as compared with 12s. or 13s, in 
Dakota, could, with Americanised facilities and Americanised railway- 
rates, compete favourably with the United States as an exporter of 
cereals, cotton, &c.; might, in fact, “wake up like a young giant 
refreshed, and assume a position in the economy of nations, that her 
many disabilities have hitherto hindered her from attaining.” Some 
of the criticisms offered by the writer of this article on the agricul- 
ture and finance of India may be open to objection; but there is no 
question as to the ability with which the paper is written. 


Too Curious: a Novel. By Edward J. Goodman. (Bentley.)—To 
the best of our knowledge and belief, the idea from which this 
remarkably clever novel is evolved is entirely new. It has nothing 
except preternaturalism in common with ‘La Peau de Chagrin,” 
“A Strange Story,” or any of the numerous tales of fatalism, 
Spiritualism, or any other agency for the imposition of the 
human will, and the assistance of human beings in that groping after 
the unknown which is wisely foredestined to be ineffectual. It is a 
startling idea in itself, and it affords possibilities, and implies con- 
sequences, that might be extended far beyond the limits which the 
author has assigned to his vivid and stirring story. He calls the 
strange and fearsome faculty with which Paul Angus, the hero and 





narrator of the tale, is endowed, “the Gift,” and he does well to leave 
it so vague; for although it is in the order of second-sight, it is so 
much more extended, definite, and powerful, that the Highlanders’ 
term would not express it. In Too Curious we have, first, a forcible 
description of the growth of the desire to pierce the mists of the fature 
into an agonising longing, which swells into a passion so fierce that it 
seems to compel some unseen agency to the realisation of its demand, 
and then the formulation of the conditions under which the gift is to 
be exercised. There is no external pressure; no demon makes a 
bargain and takes a bond ; it is “a second brain within the man’s own 
brain” that answers to the frenzied longing to which he has given 
words :—“ You wish to foresee the future. From this moment the 
power belongs to you ; but under such limitations as you will discover 
when you put the gift to use. Three conditions are at once laid down 
for you. No fact of the future can be known to you until you have 
put your wish into a form of words. Nothing which you foresee can 
you in any way reveal to any other living being. Nor can you con- 
trol the course of any event on which your foresight bears.” The 
story tells what were the uses to which Angus Paul put the wondrous 
gift that placed him apart from his fellows, bat debarred him from 
giving them counsel or coming to their rescue, what was the 
suffering that came of this knowledge, powerless with regard 
to others, and helpful for his own proper purposes only. It 
is worked out with remarkable ingenuity; one episode in par- 
ticular, in which the gift is employed for the foretelling of the 
winner of a great race, with the results of the experiment, is an 
admirable bit of tragi-comedy. Some of the situations are 
dramatic, notably that one in which the possessor of the gift learns 
by its means the certain future of his successfal rival, but is power- 
less to warn the woman he loves of the fate in store for her, or to 
shield her from the consequences of marriage with the doomed man. 
His only ally is time ; his sole hope is in delay, and he can do nothing 
to utilise the one or ensure the other. The story moves quickly, 
and there is less subtlety in the construction of it than we are led 
to expect by the bold originality of the opening. The author has 
failed to make Ethel Rayner so attractive to the reader as she 
evidently is to his own mind’s eye; but he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a work of fiction that will make its mark by other valuable 
qualities, as well as by its novelty. 

Church Work: Mission Life. Edited by the Rev. G. Deed. (Wells 
Gardner.)—We have great pleasure in noticing the appearance in a 
collected form of this publication. Two volumes bound in one include 
the issue of last year, and contain, besides judicious comments on 
current events, much that is permanently valuable. We may 
especially mention Mr. Charles Hole’s “ Papers on Ecclesiastical 
History,” seven in number, and containing, we presume, the substance 
of lectures delivered at King’s College, London. They give an account, 
thoroughly worked out in detail and put in a genuinely attractive 
form, of the mission of Augustine of Canterbury, and of the work done 
by him, his colleagues and successors. It is most interesting to see 
how fruitful the subject becomes in Mr. Hole’s hands. The periodical 
deserves support, and with such excellent quality in its contents, can 
hardly fail to obtain it. 

Scuoot Booxs.—Notes on Julius Cesar, by T. Barnett, B.A. (Bell), 
are intended for the use of candidates for the University, local, and 
other public examinations. Our experience of such candidates must be 
very different from the author’s, if such notes as the following are of any 
use :—“‘Antony’s speech is a fine example of a series of sy llogisms, with 
the conclusions suggested, called in logic enthymemes;” “Shakespeare’s 
characters are fiaely differentiated.” There is, however, much in- 
formation collected in a convenient form, especially on the etymology 
and meaning of words, though Mr. Daff’s conclusions and criticisms 
in the Ceesariana must be taken cum grano salis. There are evidences 
of hasty compilation. In Act ii., Scene 1., lines 289 and 290 are 
entered as 197, and placed before two notes which should succeed. 
The latest date of the play is given as A.D. 1603, and is then proved 
by indirect evidence to have been before A.D. 1601. In the dis- 
cussion on the dates by reference to Ben Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels, 
we read, “‘ Which is the copyist we cannot determine, and possibly they 
were produced independently of one another;” in the commentary 
we are told that by comparing Antony’s portrait of Brutus 
with that of Crites in Cynthia’s Revels, ‘‘we have a good 
instance of literary piracy.”-——Handbooks of Geography, Books III., 
IV., and V. (Longmans and Co.) —These little books are intended, we 
presume, as & basis of memory-work, and the skeleton is to receive 
its flesh from the oral instruction of the teacher. They are not over- 
loaded with unimportant names, and the method of tabulation is 
largely used. The maps are small, and in case of England, Scotland, 
and Europe, much too crowded with names. They are thus either 
useless or pernicious, for a child using them regularly in lesson would 
be likely to damage the eyesight. The relief-maps of England will 
be found of great assistance to an accurate knowledge of the con- 
figuration of the country, and so will the maps grouping the counties 
into river basins, and giving the principal towns therein. From the 
same publishers we havereceived Longman’s New Geographical Readers. 
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If it be possible to teach both reading and geography in the same lesson, 
which we doubt, these readers will accomplish it.—Standard VI. 
treats of Asia, Africa, and America, describing the physical features, 
the animal and vegetable inhabitants, the native populations, and the 
cities and commerce, in sound English, and generally in a style 
pleasing enongh to arouse the interest of the learner, and presents a 
fairly vivid picture of the various continents. It is illustrated by 
numerous engravings, which are what we want in geographical lessons 
quite as much as maps. The appendix contains a summary of the 
main facts in tabular form, and has good maps of each continent. 
—Standard VII. is an exceedingly able and interesting book on 
physiography. Young people of the present day are fortunate in 
having such a treatise put into their hands, instead of the old- 
fashioned physical geography which their fathers had to endure. 
The writer has laid under contribution such works as “The 
‘Challenger’ Expedition,” and the “ Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam,’ ”’ in 
some cases giving extracts from the books themselves. The result is 
a readable and enjoyable elementary school-book, whicb should 
become popular with all grades of schools. —— Questions to Longman’s 
School Geography, by C. G. Chisolm, M.A., B.Sc. (Longmans and 
Co.), are intended for the use of teachers who employ as their text- 
book the author’s work; they will, however, be found helpful and 
suggestive, whatever the text-book. Public Examination Scripture 
Manuals. By Arthur Riches, F.R.A.S. 8. Matthew and S. Mark. 
(Relfe Brothers.) —The author ‘has taken a considerable amount of 
trouble in the compilation of these manuals, and the result isa “cram” 
book of the worst because the best kind. The greater part is in the form 
of question and answer, many of the questions being those given in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local and other examinations. The 
answers supplied save the pupil any further thought or research, and 
this is the most objectionable feature of the book, as it is evident that 
several of the questions were asked with the object of drawing out 
the pupil’s power of thought and comparison. Such books as these 
prevent any originality of this kind; moreover, in our opinion, some 
of the answers are faulty, and not those intended by the examiner. 
There are, however, some good features; at the close of each 
chapter the references to the Old Testament are given in full, 
in parallel columns with the passages to which they refer; 
then fo'low words needing explanation and sentences which 
require annotation. There is a complete index of names and 
places, tables of miracles and parables, a good map of Palestine 
from the Cambridge University Press, and a full general index. 
Handbooks for Bible Classes: St. Luke’s Gospel, Chaps, i.-vii. By 
Professor Lindsay, D.D. (T.and T. Clark.) —Though laying claim to no 
originality in point of view or treatment, this is an admirable text- 
book, both for private study and teaching purposes. There is every 
encouragement given to honest study, and no examination aids. 
Professor Lindsay has taken care to furnish the student with all the 
information necessary to an appreciation and right understanding of 
the text. In the introduction, which treats of the usual matters, the 
author makes a special point in showing the main characteristic of 
the gospel to be pre-eminently “the gospel of the Fatherhood of 
God, and the brotherhood of man.” The analysis is clear and 
exhaustive, omissions in the synoptic narrative are pointed out ; there 
are some good maps, and the notes at the foot of the text are 
helpful, suggestive, judicial where criticism is necessary, and im- 
partial where divergent views had to be stated. Selections from 
the Book of 2 Kings. Annotated by Rev. H. M. Clifford, M.A. (Henry 
Frowde.) —Why this should be called “selections” we cannot conceive, 
as it contains the whole of 2 Kings as in tho Authorised Version, 
with the omission of about thirty words, which were not intended 
virginibus puerisque. The notes, which are in parallel colamns with 
the text, contain the variations of the Revised Version, explanations of 
obscure passages and things not likely to be understood by young 
readers, and homiletical matter; much of the latter might have been 
spared with advantage. There are two good maps; the references 
to passages in the Old and New Testaments are given in full; the 
tables of places and persons mentioned are ample, and well arranged 
for reference ; and a list is given of the Kings of Israel and Judah 
mentioned in the book, with the character of their reign and foreign 
enemies. It is a pity they were not arranged so as to show the con- 
temporary monarchs. The book will be found a useful guide through 
a very difficult period of sacred history.——Cowley’s Prose Works. 
With Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, D.D. 
(Cambridge University Press.) —This is a notable addition to the “ Pitt 
Press Series.” Probably few even amongst those who make some pre- 
tensions to English scholarship, have an acquaintance with Cowley’s 
“Discourses by Way of Essays in Verse and Prose.” And yet they 
have a special charm of their own, in their literary conceits and 
elegant translations, which students of seventeenth-century literature 
will appreciate. The proposition for the advancement of experimental 
philosophy is a curious and instructive piece of writing, which shows 
Cowley to have had considerable practical sagacity, and foresaw 
what would best lead to useful discoveries in scienc2, though some of 
his arrangements display a want of knowledge of human nature. The 
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text is preceded by an admirable biographical sketch, and the no 
as might have been expected from the editor, are well done, 
Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, Book i., arranged by A. E, 
M.A. (Blackie and Son), follows the time-honoured text ag nal 
definitions, postulates, and axioms; and the propositions are wan 
we have been used to in Simson, Potts, and Todhunter. Tho special 
features of the work are the use of symbols, great clearness in the 
arrangement of the argument, and the exercises at the end of each 
proposition, which are those of a practical teacher who knows the 
capacity of an ordinary schoolboy’s intelligence. Those on the 
definitions are especially good, and will prove most suggestive to 
young or inexperienced teachers. Practical and Theoretical} 
Trigonometry. By Henry Evers, LL.D. (Walter Scott.)—This ig 
the first of a series of science manuals, designated the “ Elawick.” and 
therefore fitly dedicated to “Sir William G. Armstrong.” One oped 
object the writers are to keep in view, is the repression of everythin 
which can induce “cram.” Trigonometry can scarcely be subjected 
to this pernicious system, and therefore we do rot expect to find any 
such specialty in the present work. It is, however, eminently practical, 
and contains numerous examples in every pari; many are worked 
out in fall which are usually relegated to exercises, and hints are 
given to assist in working out others. A blemish in the work is the 
occasional use of lines to represent sine, &c.; it is surely better for 
pupils to get well fixed in their minds the fact that they are ratios —— 
Dynamics for Beginners, by the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co.), is the latest addition to Mr. Lock’s series of school books 
and maintains their high character for clearness of statement ail 
foresight of the difficulties which students of an elementary work 
experience. The author has gone out of the beaten track in treating 
exclusively of linear dynamics in the first part of the work, reserving 
matters which require higher geometrical treatment until the pupil 
has become familiar with the various units made use of, and some 
of the fundamental principles of the science. He has ventured 
on the terms “ velo” and “celo”’ for units of velocity and accelera- 
tion, and whether these terms pass into common acceptation or not, 
they certainly simplify the language, and add to the clearness of the 
exposition. The book has numerous and well-chosen exercises, and a 
collection of examination-papers.——Euclid. Revised by R. C. J. 
Nixon, M.A. Booksi. and ii. (Clarendon Press.)—This book is a 
portion of the author’s larger work, and possesses all the excellencies 
of that admirable school book. He has added in an appendix the 
omitted propositions, at the request of several teachers, who dare not 
risk an examination without them. Was Proposition 7, Book i., 
given this year in the Science and Art examination as an examiner’s 
protest ?——Algebraical Lwercises and Ewamination- Papers, by 
H. S. Hall, M.A., and 8S. R. Knight, B.A. (Macmillan and Co.), con- 
tains one hundred and twenty progressive miscellaneous exercises, 
and a collection of papers set at recent examinations. The papers 
are arranged for about an hour’s work, and will be found a usefal 
addition to the school text-book. An Introduction to the Study of 
Geometrical Conic Sections. By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. (Rivingtons 
and Co.)—An easy book for beginners; the figures are well drawn, 
and the text concisely and clearly arranged. A boy who has mastered 
Euclid i.-vi., will find little difficulty and much profit in working 
through it.——Pneumatics for the Use of Beginners. By Charles 
Tomlinson, F.R.S. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.)—This is by no 
means an elementary work, although belonging to a rudimentary 
series, and must be intended for students with fair general knowledge. 
The general principles of the science are concisely stated, with just 
the needful amount of illustration. The treatment of the barometrical 
and other instruments used in the science is full and clear; and 
acoustics are included in the general plan. The work is divided into 
sections, with no marks of division between them, and there are no 
headings, and no farther divisions into chapters, a blemish which 
much detracts from its value as a students’ book.——We have also 
received :—Spherical Trigonometry, Part II., by W. J. M‘Clelland, 
M.A., and Thomas Preston, B.A. (Macmillan and Co.), in which 
is included a treatise on spherical geometry, as the fitting sequel ; 
the third edition of Ewplanatory Arithmetic, by G. Hastcott 
Spickernell (Griffin and Co.) ; A Manual of Practical Solid Geometry, 
by W. G. Ross (Cassell and Co.), which will be found useful to 
students, although specially adapted to the requirements of military 
draughtsmen; and the Syllabus of Elementary Geometrical Conics 
(Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, and Co.), which has been prepared by 
the committee of the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching; My First Trigonometry, by M. H. Senior (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.) ; Four Figure Mathematical Tables, by J. T. Bottomley 
(Macmillan and Co.); and Ewercises in Arithmetic, by J. Hamblin 
Smith, M.A. (Rivingtons). 

Playing at Botany. By Phoebe Allen. (Hatchards.)—Some simple 
teaching about plants is put here in a fairy-taleform, Two young 
people, Rhoda and Hugh, are privileged by Dame Nature to hear the 
voices of the plants. Accordingly, they receive instruction from 
various flowers, each of them representing the twelve principal tribes, 
—e.g., from “‘ Miss Buttercup,” who stends for the ranunculus tribe. 
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A pleasant little volume this, which may do good service in its way, 
especially as bringing children past the bitterness of their botanical 
Jearning. : 

The Pulpit Commentary : Isaiah, Vol. II. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—This useful work is carried on with a creditable energy. The 
volume before us contains the second part of the book of Isaiah, the 
“Qommentary” and “ Homiletics” being supplied by Professor 
Rawlinson, the “ Homilies” by the Rev. Professor E. Johnson, the 
Rev. W. M. Statham, Rev. W. Clarkson, and the Rev. R. Tuck. 








i“ y “ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
LIBER TY FABRICS and TAPESTRIES 
for the AUTUMN SEASON. 


ART | IN FINE ORIENTAL DESIGNS and 


RICH COLOURINGS, 
FABRICS. 


Prices from 8d to 60s per yard. 
ParreRns Post-FREx. Parrerns Post-FREE. 


i 
LIBERTY & CO.  f Oheshun Home: } REGENT STREET, W. 











Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
y W. B. HUNTER, M.D.., &c. 
5 Physicians} JOS. @. @. CORKHILL, M.B., 
SMEDLEY Ss. | M.R.O.8. Eng. (Resident). 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCE. cal Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108.9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


CAUTION.—‘‘ The Thames is at present, and is likely to remain, 
an unsuitable source of water-supply for the Metropolis. The pollu- 
tions to which it is necessarily exposed are of such a disgusting 
character as to render its use for drinking purposes undesirable.’’— 
Lancet, August, 1887. 


TONGA 


FOR 


HYDROPATHY, 











** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””"—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.””—Lancet. 


NEURALGIA, __Towaissoldat2s 94,45 64, and 1s, 


Of all Chemists. 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 
; Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence, 


'@) U R Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
E polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 

Y E S. pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
pair ; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6€d.—F ull particulars of 
Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 
and testimonials, post-free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





TRADE MARK, 














ESSRS. JAMES, B.A. Cambridge, and BUSHNELL, 

a M.A. Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Uni- 

versity Matriculation. Ninety-eight passed out of 110 for the Army in fourteen 

years. All sent up for Matriculation during the last three years have succeeded. 
—Address, Hillcourt, Cheltenham. 


H erty HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
_ Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, September 21st. 


H*2E PARK COLLEGE (for Ladies)—The College 
Mat REOPENS SEPTEMBER 28th.—Lady Saperintendent, Miss WRIGHT, 
usical Directress, Miss L. H. CLINTON. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOSI- 
d TION, and READING.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time disengaged 
for Lecture-Courses, Readings, and Practice-Classes in Schools. She also reads 











|” cea AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &0. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, wi i i 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., — to the PRINOIPAL. tralian aati 


Bruce CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMAOK, M.A. 
Sxeconp Master—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Bursar—P. D. RICHARDS. 


The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 


In Lower School, preparation (if required) f Public School. i 
buildings and grounds (20 pos quired) for any Public School. Splendid 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden » N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE of 
the VALUE of 125 guineas and £60 are AWARDED ANNUALLY in 
OCTOBER at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Embankment, S.E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. W. M. ORD, Dean, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head 
Master, C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam 
bridge ; Boarding-House Master, T. T. JEFFREY, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Peter. 
house, Oambridge. This SCHOOL will REOPEN on THURSDAY, September 
22nd.—For Prospectuses and other information, apply to the HEAD MASTER, 
to Mr. JEFFREY (Burton Bank, Mill Hill, N.W.), or to the Secretary, A. 
ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.C. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


LENALMOND, TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 
Highlands),— Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations, MICHAELMAS TERM 
BEGINS FRIDAY, September 30th.—For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply 
to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet House, 
Talgarth Road, West Kensington (opposite South-East Entrance of St. 
Paul’s School).—Head Master, J. BEWSHER, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford.—Preparation for Foundation Scholarships and for Entrance at 
St. Paul’s School. Boys are also specially prepared for the Sandhurst and Wool- 
wich Classes at St. Paul’s.—For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 1 Pembridge 
Villas, Bayswater.—Mr. E. C. EDDRUP, M.A,, late Exhibitioner of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and late As:i-tant-Master at St. Paul’s Preparatory 
School, West Kensington, PREPARES BOYS for Foundation Scholarships and 
for Entrance at St. Paul’s School. Arrangements have been made for the Pupils 
of this School to have the use of the large recreation-ground of the West Kensing- 
ton School on half-holidays for cricket, gymnastics, &c.—For Prospectus, apply 
to the HEAD MASTER. 
HALL, 


OLLEGE LONDON. 
(Incorporated, March, 1886.) 


RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, and the 
LONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

The THIRD HOUSE, completing the entire block known as Byng Place, has 
been taken by the Council, and will be opened for Students as soon as the 
necessary alterations are completed. 

PrincrpaL—Miss GROVE. 

For terms and other information, address to the HON. SEC., College Hall, 

Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


EST KENSINGTON SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
5 MORNINGTON AVENUE (close to West Kensington Station). 
Head Mistress, Miss M. A. BENNETT (Girton College, late Head Mistress of 
Surbiton High School). Fees, Five and Six Guineas a Term. SCHOOL BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 2lst. 


S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 

19 The PARADE. Head Mistress—Miss M. L. HOCKWELL. The NEXT 
ERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 20th. Special arrangements have been made for 
the reception of very young children. The Fees charged are :—For Pupils nomin- 
ated by a Shareholder, under 9, Two Guineas ; between 9 and 11, Three Guineas : 
and for Pupils not nominated by a Shareholder, under 9, Three Guineas ; between 
9 and 11, Four Guineas.—Prospectuses and information as to Boarding-Houses 
may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, E. FIELD, Esq., 42 
Warwick Street, Leamington. 















































ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 

The SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 3rd. Introductory Address by Dr. 
Sturges, at 4 p.m., followed by the Distribution of Prizes by Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Prizes—Entrance Scholarships, value £80 and £40, on Examination. 

Subjects :—Latin (Virgil, Georg., Book ii.; Aineid, Book xii.), French or 
German, Mathematics, Chemistry, and Experimental Physics, on September 29th 
and 30th. 

The Treasurers’ Prize, value £10 10s, for first year’s subjects ; the President’s 
Prize, value £21, in Anatomy and Physiology, for second year’s men; Prizes for 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery of £5 each ; Special Class Prizes; Bird Prize and 
Medal, £15; Chadwick Prize, £21, &c. 

Fees—£100 in one sum on Entrance, or 100 guineas in two payments, or £115 
in five payments. No extras except parts for Dissection, Practical Pharmacy, 
and Class of Experimental Physics. Special fees for partial and Dental Students, 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to 








With Private Pupils—143 King Henry’s Road, N.W. 


H. B. DONKIN, M.B. Oxon., Dean. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’S NEW LIST. 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVEL AND 
DISCOVERY. [Now ready. 


1. The SOLOMON ISLANDS: and their 


NATIVES. By H. B. Gupry, M.B. With Numerous Plates, Coloured 
—— - Woodecuts from Photos by the Author, royal 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt. 


2. The GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL CHAR- 


ACTERISTICS of the SOLOMON ISLANDS, By H. B. Gurry, M.B, 
With 4 Maps, uniform with the above. 


THROUGH the WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By 
Professor WiLL1aM KniGuT, of St. Andrews University. With 56 Etchin 
of Lake Scenery by Harry Goodwin, printed on Japanese = igi 1 vo 
Columbier 8vo, Tiohly bound from a design by Mr. win, £2 2s, 

The Subscription List to this Work has been closed for some time, and the 
remaining copies are now offered to the Public in accordance with the terms of 
the subscription. 


The BEST BOOKS: a Reader’s Guide to the Choice 
of the Best Available Books in all Departments of Science, Art, and Litera- 
ture down to 1887, with the Dates of the First and Last Editions, and the 
Prices, Size:, and Publishers’ Name of each Book. With a Copious Topicil 
Index. By Witt1am Swan SONNENSCHEIN. 740 pages, 4to, cloth extra, 21s. 

[This day. 
The Contents are :—CuRISTIANITY, 112 sections; Non-CurisTIAN RELIGION and 

MyrTHo.oey, 49 sections; Purtosopxy, 65 sections; Society, 92 sections ; GEo- 

GRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, and ETHNOGRAPHY, 56 sections ; History and ANTIQUITIES, 

98 sections; BroarapnHy, 33 sections; Scrence, 95 sections; MEDICINE, 58 

sections; ARTS and TRapEs, 156 sections; LITERATURE and PuiLoLoey, 150 

sections. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK on RUSSIA and RUSSIAN NIHILISM. 
RUSSIA, POLITICAL and SOCIAL. By lL. 


TixHomirov. 2 vols. 8vo. [In a few days. 


The MICROSCOPE in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
By Professors Cart NAEGELI and 3. SCHWENDENER. Translated by J. 
AYALL, jun., with a Preface by Franx Crisp. With over 200 Illustrations, 
8vo, cloth, 21s. This day, 
LOUISE de KEROUALLE, DUCHESS of PORTSMOUTH. 

IN the COURT of CHARLES II.; or, How the Duke 
of Richmond gained his Pension. Compiled from State Papers in the 
Archives of the French Foreign Office by H. Forneron. With a Preface by 
Mrs. G. M. Crawrorp, of Paris. With 6 Engraved Portraits of Court 
Beauties from the Paintings at Hampton Court Palacs, 8vo, cloth extra, 
10s 6d. [Early in October, 


BAYREUTH and FRANCONIAN SWITZERLAND. 
By R. M1tner-Barry, With several Full-page Plates, crown Sve. a hee 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


F. C. PHILIPS.—The Strange Adventures of Lucy 
Smith. 2 vols. 
“ Exceedingly clever.’’—Scotsman. 


EARL of DESART.—Lord and Lady Piccadilly. 


One-Volume Edition, 6s, 


J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON.—His Own Enemy: 
the Story of a Man of the World. 2 vols. .“* Distinctly clever,’’—Post. 


H. M. URWICK.—The Thorncliffes. 3 vols. 
PTOLEMY HOUGHTON.—Hatred is Akin to Love. 


1 vol., 6s, 


ST. BERNARD’S: the Romance of a Medical Student. 
By Aiscurarius ScauPer. 1 vol.,1036d. This Novel appeals to all who are 
interested in Hospital Manugement, whether as Doctors, Students, Nurses, 
or Patients. It is written by a London Hospital Surgeon of wide expericnce, 
and the secrets of the Experimental School in their treatment of patients are 
mercilessly exposed. 


THE ‘UNICORN’ SERIES. 2seach. [This day. 


In TROUBLED TIMES. From the Dutch of A. 8S. 
via setae at aaenddiaeaaie excellence.—Spectator. 


J OBSON’S ENEMIES. By Edward Jenkins (‘‘ Jinx’s 
aby ’’). 


** Abounding in cynical humour and caustic epigram,.’’—Truth, 


The BASILISK. By H. Pottinger Stephens and W. 
= Gasargannel by any effort of the late Hugh Conway.”—Atheneum. 
JONATHAN. ByC.C. Fraser-Tytler. 


‘The mist able of this writer’s village stories.’’—Guardian, 





NEW SHILLING FICTION. 
The EARL of DESART’S COLLECTION of SHORT STORIES. 


LOVE and PRIDE on an ICEBERG. Price ls. 
** Capitally told.”—Vanity Fuir. 
Reprinted from Punch. 


BEN D’YMION, MUDDLEMARSH, and other 
PARODIES. By H.F. Lester. 1s. Second Edition. 
‘“* Will be thoroughly enjoyed.””—Academy. 


With the UNHANGED. By Richard Dowling, 
Author of “The Mystery of Killard,”’ &c. 1s. 

' © One of the best volumes of short stories that have been published during the 

present year. I know of none that is such a felicitous combination of literary 

lightness and etbico-social solidity.’”"—Academy. 


ENGLAND’S IDEAL, and other Papers on Social 
Subjects. By Epwarp CarPENTER. Is; cloth extra, gilt top, 28 6d. 

“These ——, which are published at a shilling, should have been got up 
luxuriously and offered at half-a-guinea; for they are specially addressed to the 
rich, Their literary power is unmistakable, their freshness of style, their 
lunour, and their amiable enthusiasm...... Even the exaggerations to which we 
o ject are traceable to the intensity of conviction and vivacity of style which are 
Mr. Carrenter’s chief merits.’’-—Pall Mall, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square. 


WENS COLLEGE YF ee: 0 
O HANcREGrES TA = UNIVERSIry, 


1, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 


2. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (including the Dental and the 
Courses). 


8. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 
4, EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 


Prospectuses of the above Departments, and of Ent : 
nition ewolv in number, and arzing from £12 to 100 par annua) ote 
‘orwarded on application ie of the Coll x 
from Mr. J. E. CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester. °°? °" ™4Y be obtained 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar, 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and ME 
T MILE END, B. DIOAL COLLEGE, 


The SESSION 1887-83 will COMMENOE on SATURDAY, October 1st 
The New Buildings, which were opened by T.R.H. the Prince and Princess uw, 
Wales on May 2lst, afford more than double the accommodation which of 
provided formerly. was 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be 
offered for competition at the end of September to new students, Fees f 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas on 
three instalments, All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free aa 
the holders of all the Resident Appointments are provided with rooms and eand 
entirely free of expense. The Hesident Appointments consist of five Ho: 
Physiciancies, five House Surgeoncies, one Accoucheurship, and one Recei = 
Room Officer ; Dressers and Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital, 9; ther 4 
Classes for the Preliminary Scientific aad Intermediate M.B, Examinations of 
the University of London, and for the Primary and Pass Exauinations for the 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, are held throughout the 

ear. Special entries may be made for Medical and Surgical Practice, 

mdon Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with all 

of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and 
South-Kastern Railways have stations within a minute’s walk of the Hospital 
and College. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply personally or by letter to 


MUNRO SOOTT, Warden, 


S*: GEORGEH’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. , 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Mr. Dent, at 4 p.m. 

The following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in October :~ 

1, A Scholarship, value £125, for the sons of medical men who have entered 
the School as bond-fide first-year students during the current year. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all students commencing their studies, 
The subjects for these three Scholarships will be Latin, French or German, ané 
Elementary Physics, and the Examination will be held on October 6th. 

3. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all students who have entered the School 
during the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since October, 
1886. Subjects—Klementary Biology, Anatomy, Physiology, and Practicad 
Chemistry. 

4, A Scholarship, value £65, for students who, having been signed up for or 
previously passed the Oxford lst M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have entered 
the School during the current year. Subjects—Anatomy and Physiology. The 
examination for these Scholarships will be held in October. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £40 Exhibition ; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£1010s ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s ; General Proficiency Prizes for first, 
second, and third year students, of £10 10seach; the Brodie Prize in Surgery; 
the Acland Prizein Medicine ; the Thomp:on Medal ; and Sir Charles Clarke's Prize, 

All Hospital Appointments, including the two House Physicianships, and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships, and all the minor appointments, are given without 
extrafees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, with 
a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Medical School Committee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class Rooms are now open. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B., Dean. 


Pharmaceuticay 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
HE SESSION, 1887-88, will BEGIN on OCTOBER Sth, 


The College supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school 
age, the means of continuing their studies in Scienco, Languages, History, and 
Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, Geological, and Biological 
Laboratories are open daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, Electric, and Mining Engineering and Surveying ; and special arrange- 
ments for practical work have been made with various engineers in and near 
Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of students may be obtained on 
application. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at the College. Calendar 
containing full information, price 1s (by post, !s 3d).—For Prospectuses and further 
information, apply to the REGISTRAR. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The FOURTEENTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 

TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, and the FIFTY-SEVENTH SESSION of the 
DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE, BEGIN MONDAY, October 3rd, 1887. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and the Universities. The 
Physical, Chemical, Mineralogical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratories, and 
the Weaving-Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be open daily for 
practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

1. Prospectus of all Day Classes in the Department of Science, Technology, 
and Arts. 

2. Prospectus of Classes for Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. Prospectus of Day and Evening Classes in Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 

4. Prospectus of the Department of Medicine. 


kt COMMITTEE of the LEEDS PROPRIETARY 
LIBRARY are about to APPOINT a LIBRARIAN, and are prepared to 
ive £200 a year toa suitable candidate.—Applications are to be sent in before 

tober Ist, and farther information will be supplied by the HONORARY 
SECRETARY, 4 De Grey Road, Leeds. 











je RECTOR of STANTON (Eton and Oxford) can 
receive another PUPIL to PREPARE for OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE. 
—Address, Stanton Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds, 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE WEDNESDAY, October 5th. 








Miss WOODMAN will be at home October Ist. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—@~—— 





e (A.), Lord Carteret, 8vo (Bentley) 16/0 













































Ballantyn A), 'riends, 16mo ...... (Routledge) 1/6 
Barker (8), Ap Christina, cr 8vo (J. Clarke) 3/6 
Barr (A. Prince : a Biography, by 0. Lowe, 2 vols. cr 8vo ...(Cassell & Co.) 10/6 
x (0.5 ) Sonth Isles of Aran, cr 8vo ( . K, Paul 2/6 
Burke ard (W. B.), My Consulate in Samoa, 80 ......-.s...0-cc0..+++: (Bentley) 15/0 
Gar t (0 ), Francois de Scereaux, a Gentleman of the Olden Time (Bentley) 21/0 
olga ‘F. M.), Saracinesca, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
in bam (fH. 8.), The Ceruleans, Cr 8VO ........scccccesesseeseeeseees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Bd fos (C.), Letters from Crete, 800 ........ssseseseserserersenee seenaece (Bentley) 15/0 
Fiddler of polo the, cr 8vo : (Hatchards) 6/0 
hild (J. A.), Somnia Medici, 3rd Series, Oo eee (C.K. Paul) 5/0 
atzkow (K.), Zopf und Schwert, edited by F. Lange, 12mo ...... (Whittaker) 2/6 
Tatton J.). Pen Lane ey 12mo (Simpkin) 1/6 
[ays tH), Lillo and Ruth, Cr 8V0 s.ss-ssscssssseesseserssscesesesassessenees Gg -Clarke) 3/6 
Hutchison (J.), Practice of Banking, Vol. I1I., 8V0....0+...csssesseeens (E. Wilson) 21/0 
acksons Of JACk@ate, Cr BVO .....+-.sseresrsesessrersenesnsnseesstecseee ances Remington) 10/6 
Kirton (J. W.), From Deacon to Churchwarden. cr 8vo .. Sonnenschein) * 


zie (T. A.), Historical Record of 79th Highlanders, 8vo ...(Hamilton) 25/ 
(E ), Jehurst Towers, 12M0 ...........cccecsescessssseceeeeeeseees uwin) 2/6 
Murray (D. C.), Old Blazer’s Hero, cr 8vo ..... 
Pennefather Mrs.), Homeward Journey, 4to .. 
Phelps (E. 3), The Gate Bety , 12mo 
), Oranges and Lemons, 4to..... 
Pym i 














T,), Skipping-Time, 4to 














. V. R.), Indian Fables, 16mo ... 
Bin P.), a Earth Trembled, 12mo 
land (A.), Jeannie and her Charge, 12mo........... “ 

« tor’? Select oe 12mo, Chandos Edition ...................00.65 (Warne) 2/6 
Stanhope (W.), Monastic London, cr 8vo (Remington) 5.0 
Stowe (E.), Under @ Suspicion, Cr 8V0.......s+..sssssseressssssesessenseseneeeses (Unwin) 6/0 
Swan (A. 8.), Straight Gate, cr 8v0 ...(Partridge) 2/6 
Symington (M.), Seeking @ City, Cr 8V0 ....0..ssesssereesereersseees (Cassell & Co.) 1/6 
Waddy (8. D.), Harmony of the Four Gospels, cr 8vo ...... (Wes, Conf, Office) 3/6 
Welford (W. D.), Photographers’ Indispensable Handbook, 8vo .........(Lliffe) 2/6 
Yonge (0. M.), Modern Telemachns, Cr 8V0 .......ss.sssseecscseeeesenens (Macmillan) 6/0 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIpE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 











£10 10 0| Narrow Column.,...........000000 £3 10 0 

Pit Page 5 0| Half-Column ... "115 0 
12 6 | Quarter-Column..............000+8 017 6 

Qu i per line for = additional line (containing 


on an average eight words 
Displayed Advertisercents according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “* THE SPECTATOR.” 
early. = Quarterly. 


din, 8 to any part of the United yearly, 
a abe 1 8 6.....014 3....20 7 2 


See ae ay gare 

Scuie cosiane to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany a ble Cum OM 8.2.0 7 § 
Inclading postage to India, China, &c.... aw BI Cina 016 38....... 08 2 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EpirTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
UpsamM, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 











EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 


) ladle for BE NOPE RN G&G 
Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
PSUDEN TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ... 
CLAIMS PAID ... wove 





£7,000,000 
9,000,000 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





Mr. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 


MAJOR and MINOR, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
PRECAUTIONS. 


MasEnvie, In 3 vols, crown Syvo, 


The STORY of a KISS. By Mrs. Wynne, 


Author of “‘ A Horrid Girl,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Her SON. By E. Werner, Author of “No 


Surrender,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. By 


Marre CoreEtur. In 1 vol. crown Svo, 63. 


TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. Goodman. 6s. 


‘* Without break or hiatus in the action, the story flows on brightly and 
engrossingly from its first chapter to its very end.””—Entertainment Gazette. 


By Lady Margaret 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Le1en Hoyt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Catalogues on application, 


Oo LD PARIS. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 








The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post, 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
81 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 


redecorated ; newly furnished; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 











tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff of 








WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold | ers 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied | 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, | 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., | 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their | 


DUXVILLE’Ss OLD TRISH | PRAND & Cos OWN SAUCE, 


London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, | POrTED MEATS. Also, 


London, W.C. 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
— ani = — 


MANAGER, 
Dean 
URE 


C= CENTRATED 
OCOA. 





“*I consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is 


Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- | ee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, | highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 


hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 


family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 





OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S| 


PIANOS, _ SOUP, andJELILY,andother 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. | QPECT ALITIES ” 


Lists free, | 








and gives no troublein making.”—W. H. R.STanLey, 
M.D. 





: eee ORE CURES of THROAT 

IRRITATION and CHEST DISEASES by 
for INVALIDS. | 5) "Tocock’s PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. Swain, 
M.P.S., 249 Mill Street, Liverpool, writes :—*I can 





highly recommend Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers for 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. all throat irritation and chest diseases, They are a 
| re ee ee eee 
8s a I e. 
STEEL PENS ee a 
e | % , pains in the c , aD 
| 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, | rreamatison, ‘They taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 144, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, ' MAYFAIR, W. 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box, by all Druggists. 
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NOW READY. 


et 


NEW WORK BY 
Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 


Small post 8vo, printed on extra fine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE. 





PORTUGAL, MADEIRA, THE AZORES, AND CANARY ISLANDS. 





A New and thoroughly Revised Edition, Map and Plans, post 8vo, 12s, 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL. 
A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR 
Lisbon, Cintra, Mafra, Evora, the British Battle-Fields, Santarem, Alcobaca, 
Batalha, Coimbra, Bussaco, Oporto, Braga, Braganca, the Baths 
and Mountain-Passes, &c. 

WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF MADEIRA, THE AZORES, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
post-free on C O M P A N Y’ S 
application to the 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C. 





EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SATUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRBRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A ° Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 


Ss. 188 STRAND. 


ey 
Just published, price 3s; free by post, 3s 
H 44d. 
tty OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the SESSION 1887-88 
London: MacmMILian an : 


CorNIsH. d Co. Manchester: J, x, 





Now ready, 56th Edition, Price 2s, 
HE CHILD'S GUIDE t 
KNOWLEDGE. By a Lapy. The Origi: : 
Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Tim 
London: SimPKin, Marsnatt, and Co, : 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA 
Ai Benge yop nein ‘ Seetien on the only Baca 
ethod of Curing these Dise: \ 
Warts, M.D. F-RS.L,F.08. 80. bY BOBERTG, 
London: G. Mitcueit and Co., ion Court, 
hal Street; and Simpxin and Oo, Beats S Hall 





jou 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lo: 
P Street, and Charing Cross, London, nahonl 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fi 
effected in all parts of the voll, ant igiintag 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM 0. MODOMA } Joint 
Secretaries, 


FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 


THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 


—* balances, when not drawn below £100, 
+ The 


ank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur. 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
March Sst, 1884, 


7. a HOME AND 


ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 





Income vee we cs aap £246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 





CHAIRMAN ... HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


West-Enp OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ...........sse008 navcéens £1,500,000 
980, 


Reserve Fund... .cccccccccccccsscecscceeee . 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

o ro REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London. 
May, 1887, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Ricut 
’ Roap TO Happiness, HEALTH, AND STRENGTH. 
—In selecting the most appropriate medicine for any 
particular ailment, there may be some difficulty un- 
less one can be found at once to purify, regulate, and 
strengthen. Holloway’s Pills possess and exert these 
properties in an extraordinary degree. They purify 
the blood, regulate the liver, and strengthen the 
nervous system; thus they enable the stomach to 
digest an ordinary food, increase the secretory powers 
of the liver, cleanse the blood, expel all morbid 
matters, and throw into the circulation the purest 
elements for sustaining and repairing the frame, and, 
above all, they impart tone to the controlling nervous 
system, the due action of which regulates and modifies 
circulation and respiration. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 








from defective vision. CITY BRANCH—6 Poultry, E.C, 
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NUMBER 1, NOW READY, PRICE 6p. 


ATALANTA. 


Edited by L. T. MEADE and ALICIA A. LEITH. 


ConTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NuMBER :— 





FRONTISPIECE. $9 Qld BOmgs.”? ..0..cccrrerccocesessoee By F. Somervit_e More@an. 
ATALANTA. Cg Orem: tere ... By Epwin ARNOLD. 
NEIGHBOURS. Chaps. BD, cisecerssieceseseees dathcoasn .... By Mrs. MoLEswortH. 

. (Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards.) 

EARTH'S FIERY FOUNTAINS. ....cssceceseerseeee «... By OC, F. Gorpon-Cummina, 


FLOWER RB IEIG  ciaccschsasatedasedeveacaes sesccsseenee BY P. BOURKE Marston, 
(Illustrated by Gordon Browne.) 


AT THE PLAY TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO, By Professor Cuurcz. 
(Illustrated) 


A TALE OF THREE LIONS. Chap. L.........000 . By H. Rrwer Haaearp, 
(With Illustrations by Heywood Hardy.) 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY.............000 iisdahiieievune . By Manet F. Rosinson. 
(With Illustrations.) 


LIZZIK’S PIANOFORTE CLASS ..... isxnidssabandedin . By Lady Linpsay. 


ATALANTA SCHOLARSHIP AND READING UNION :—English Men and 
Women of Letters of the Nineteenth Century.—No. I.: Sir Walter Scott. 
By Andrew Lang. With Illustration by Alice Havers ; &. 


A department of the Magazine to which special attention is invited will be the 
Atalanta Scholarship and Reading Union, details of which are given inNo.1. The 
general aim of the Union may be described as the encouragement of a systematic 
habit of recreative reading in English Literature, by means of a plan which seeks 
to combine guidance, criticism, and reward, 


Amongst others, the following Authors and Artists will 
contribute :— 

AUTHORS. ARTISTS. 
EDWIN ARNOLD. F. J. POYNTER, R.A. 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 
WALTER BESANT. FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A, 
ANDREW LANG. WALTER ORANE. 
Miss THACKERAY, HEYWOOD HARDY. 
Miss YONGE. G. DU MAURIER. 
GRANT ALLEN. HARRY FURNISS. 
Rev. 8S. BARING GOULD. M. ELLEN EDWARDS, 
Autor of ‘‘ The ATELIER du Lys.” GORDON BROWNE. 
FRANCES M, PEARD., KATE GREENAWAY, 
BE. ANSTEY. C. J. STANILAND. 

&e., &e. | &e., &e. 


The Magazine, with Supplements, will consist of sixty-four pages monthly ; it 

will be profusely illustrated by eminent Artists, and in the matter of paper, 

print, and general style of ern will aim at the highest standard of 
excellence, 


Monthly, price Sixpence. 


Annual Subscription, 6s; or by post, 7s 6d, 





London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly. 





In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s. 


WITNESSES CHRIST, 


From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 

* An excellent work.’ —Record. 

“Singularly lucid and fascinating.”"—Nonconformist, 

“Tt is written in a clear, terse, and agreeable style, and seizes with skill the 
salient features of the time and the men it describes, and places the incidents it 
records in admirable perspective.’’—Scotsman, 

“Everything connected with religious liberty and true spiritual religion is 
dear to the authors.”’—Freeman. 

“The style is perfectly clear, and there is no page that is devoid of interest.”— 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and OO., 32 Paternoster Row. 





NOW READY, A NEW COPYRIGHT NOVEL BY E, P. ROE. 
Price 2s, handsomely bound in cloth, 


EARTH =TREMBLED. 


By the AUTHOR of “HE FELL IN LOVE WITH HIS WIFE,” 
© An Original Belle,” ‘Driven Back to Eden,” “A Knight of the Nineteenth 
Century,” &c. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


Just ready, price 2s, handsomely bound in cloth, 
ANEW COPYRIGHT WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GATES AJAR.” 


THE GATES BETWEEN. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Author of ‘The Gates Ajar,’”’ &. 





London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S LETTERS, 


Now ready, with Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and Drawings, 
imperial 8vo, 12s 6d. 


ACOLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 
1847-1355, 
“The most charming letters that ever were published.”—Daily News, 
“* Of the value and interest of these letters it is almost impossible to speak too 
highly.” —Athenewm. . , " 
“Thackeray’s letters to Mr. and Mrs, Brookfield are delightful illustrations of 
the man,” —Spectator. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


U PStaArgs and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) froma the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 














WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


The PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 


DUC de BROGLIE. 2 vols, demy Svo, with a Portrait on Steel, 30s. 
[Just ready. 


A YEAR in the GREAT REPUBLIC. By 


E. CaTHERINE Bates, Author of “ Egyptian Bonds,” &c, 2 vols.. 21s. 
[Just ready. 


The IRISH in AUSTRALIA. By J. F. 


Hogan. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. [Shortly. 


A NOVELISTS NOTE-BOOK. By D. 


CuRISTIE Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 


“ Capital reading......They show that Mr. Murray is a close observer, a clever 
student of human nature, and a most vivid and attractive narrator.’’—Scotsman. 


The PARNELL MOVEMENT. By T. P. 


O’Connor, M.P. 1s, paper wrapper ; 2s, cloth. 


The EMPEROR WILLIAM: the Story of 


a Great King and a Good Man, By the late G. L. M, Srravuss, the “ Old 
Bohemian,” Crown 8vo, 6s, LShortly. 


Miss ROOSEVELT’S NEW LIFE of VERDI. 


VERDI, MILAN, and OTHELLO. By 


BLANCHE RoosEvELT, Author of “The Life of Doré,” &. Imp. 16mo, with 
18 Illustrations, 7s 6d. B; ust ready. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS OF FICTION, 


PRICE 6s EACH. 
THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. By F. M. 
[Just ready, 


ALLEN. [Illustrated by M. Fitzgerald. 


The STORY of ANTONY GRACE. By 


GrorGE MANVILLE Fenny. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, és. 
[Just ready, 


At the RED GLOVE. By Katharine §. 


Macquorp. Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. [Just ready, 


JOHN o’ LONDON : a Story of the Days of 


Roger Bacon. By SomerRvILLE Gisner, Author of ‘The New River.” 
Illustrated by M. Fitzgerald. [Just ready. 


His HELPMATE: a Novel. By Frank 


Bagrett. With 21 Illustrations, 


FOLK and FAIRY TALES. By Mrs. Burton 


Harrison, With 24,Whole-Page Illustrations by Walter Crane. 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR: or, the 


Wonderful Adventures of Luke and Belinda, Illustrated by Harry Furniss, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Her TWO MILLIONS. By William 


Westatt, Author of ‘‘/Two Pinches of Snuff,” &c. 3 vols, [Shortly. 


A MODERN MAGICIAN. By J. Fitz- 


GERALD Mo.uoy, Author of ‘Court Life Below Stairs,’ “That Villain 
Romeo,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


GRETCHEN. By “Rita,” Author of “The 


Ladye Nancye.”’ 3 vols. [Ina few days. 


SCHEHEREZADE; or, a London Night’s 


Entertainment. By FLoreENceE WarpDEN, Author of ‘‘The House on the 
arsh,” &c. 3 vols. 
*‘ Written with skill and power, and with an engaging freshness of style.”— 
Scotsman. 


A SECRET INHERITANCE, By B. L. 


Farseon, Author of ‘* Great Porter Square,” &c. 3 vols, 
A fascinating work...... Mr. Farjeon has written many stories of the kind 
called psychological ; but he has written none more powerful in theme or more 


delicate in treatment.”—Scotsman. 
Miss GASCOIGNE. By Mrs. Riddell. 
** The book is delightful from beginning to end...... It is the most natural and 


Cloth, 2s 6d ; picture boards, 2s. 
the most wholesomely realistic story which the author has yet given us. Every 
word is worth studying, and every character worth making acquaintance with.’” 
—Whitehall Review. 
* Miss Gascoigne herself is charming......Mrs. Riddell’s sketch of the social life 
of a small country-town is so lively and true, that it even reminds us of Mrs. 
Gaskell's ‘ Cranford.’...... This exceedingly pleasant story.’’—Spectator, 


A MODERN CIRCE. By the Author of 


“Molly Bawn,” ** A Mental Struggle,” &c. 3 vols. 

**A clever novel, with a dash of ‘Ouida’ at her best in it, brightened with 
genuine racy Irish wit, and rising to dramatic power in some of the closing 
scenes.”— Vanity Fair. 

“Written with grace, brightness, and humour......Very bright and clever,’’— 
Spectator. 


LOVE the CONQUEROR, 3 vols. 


* The mystery of the story is cleverly maintained......Perhaps since the ‘ Widow 
Barnaby’ of Mrs. Trollope, no writer has better depicted the innate snobbism of 
girls whose heads run on beaux and dresses.””-—Morning Post, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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CLASSICS. 


Macmillan’s Latin Course. First Year. 
By A. M. Coox, M.A. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Globe 8vo, 3s 64, 


Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course. By A. 


M. Coox, M.A. Baing an Abridgment of “ Macmillan’s Latin Course,” First 


Year, Globe 8vo, 1s 6d, ; 
Cesar.—The Helvetian War. Being 


Selections from Book I..0f the “ De Bello Gallico.”” Adapted for the Use of 
Beginners. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by W. WELCH, M.A., 
and C. G. Durrretp, M:A. 18mo, 1s 6d. (Elementary Classics.) 


(Immediately. - 
Cesar.—The Gallic War. Book IV. 


Fdited by C. Brraws, M.A., Assistant-Master at Dulwich College. With 
Notes and Vocabulary, 18mo, 1s 6d. (Elementary Classics.) 


Ceesar.—The Gallic War. Book VII. 


Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Joun Bonn, M.A., and A.S, WALPOLE, 
M.A, 18mo,1s61, (Elementary Classics.) 


Cornelius Nepos.—Selections Illustrative 


of GREEK and ROMAN HISTORY. Edited, for the Use of Beginners, with 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Exe.cises, by G. S. Farnett, M.A. 18mo, 1s 6d. 
(Elementary Cluesice.) j 


Ovid.—Easy Selections from Ovid in 
Elegiac Verse. Arranged and Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises 
in Latin Vérse Composition, by H. W1LkrNson, M.A., formerly Postmaster of 
Merton College, Oxfurd. 18mo, 1s 6d. (Elementary Classics.) 


Ovid.—Stories from the Metamorphoses. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by Rev. JoHN- 
Bonp, M.A., and A. 8. Watrote, M.A. 18mo,1s6J1, (Elementary Classics.) 


Cesar.—_The Gallic War. Edited after 


KRraveEr, w:th Introduction and Notes by the Rev, Joun Bonn, M.A., and A. 
8. WALPOLE, M.A. With Maps, Feap. 8vo, 63. (Classical Series.) 


Ovid.— Metamorphoses. Books XIII. and 


XIV. Edited, with Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, by C. Simmons, M.A 
Fcap. 8vo, 43 6d. (Classical Series.) 


Tacitus.—The Histories. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. D, Goptey, M.A, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
(Classical Series.) 


GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Greek Testament, School Readings in the. 


Being the Outline of the Life of our Lord as given by St. Mark, with Addi- 
tions from the Text of the other Evangelists. Arranged and Edited, with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by ARTHUR CaLvERT, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


SCIENCE. 
The Mechanics of Machinery. By Alex. 


B. W. Kennepy, M.Inst.0.E., Hon. Life Memb. Inst.M.E., Professor of 
Engineering and Mechanical Technology in University College, London. With 
numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 123 6d. 


Four-Figure Mathematical Tables. Com- 


prising Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Tables, and Tables of Squares, 
Square Roots, and Reciprocals, By J.T. Borromiey, M.A., F.R.8.E., F.C.S., 
Lecturer on Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 8vo, 


23 6d. 


Elementary Practical Histology, Manual 


of. By Witu1am Fearsrer, With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 7a 64. 


Elementary Practical Physics, Lessons in. 


By Professor BaLrour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Manchester, and W. 
W. Harvane Gee, B.Sc, (Lond.) With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. Vol. I. 
GENERAL PHYSICAL PROCESSES, 6s. Vol. If, ELECTRICITY and 
MAGNETISM, 7s 6d. 


Practical Instruction in Botany, a Course 


of. By F. 0. Bower, F.L.8., D.Sc., Regius Professor of Botany in the 
University of Glasgow ; and Sypney H. Vinzs, D.Sc., F.R.S,, F.L.8., Reader 
in Botany.in the University of Cambridge. With a Preface by W. T. THISELTON 
Dyer, M.A, C.MG., F.B.S., F.L.8., Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
Crown 8vo. Part I. PHANEROGAMAI—PTERIDOPHYTA, 6s. Part II. 
BRYOPHYTA—THALLOPHYTA, 4s 6d, 





Practical Organic Chemistry, the Owens 
College Course of. By Junius B. Couey, Ph.D, F.C.S., Assistant-Lecturer 
on Chemistry in the Owens College, Manchester. With a Preface by Sir 
~—— Roscog, F.R.8., and Professor ScHORLEMMER, F.R.S, Fcap. 8vo, 
2s 6 


Formal Logic, Studies. and Exercises in. 


Including Generalisation of Logical Processes in their Application to Complex 
Inferences. By Jon NEVILLE Kerwes, M.A., University Lecturer in Moral 


Books I. and II. 


1 - MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. 


> Edited, with Introductio d Notes, by M. M , B.A, 
=i 4. Logic and Moral Philosophy, Eipbinstone Oolleme, Bom gete- 
A. First School Poetry Book. Compiled 
by M; A. Woops, Head Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls. Feap, 
A Second School Poetry Book. Compiled 
by the Same. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Edited by G. EUGENE a ~~. 5) fatent ite in Westminster 
Schiller.—Wilhelm Tell. Edited, with an 
i 


Historical Introduction and Notes, by. G. E. Faswacat. 2s 61, 


Schiller.— Wallenstein. Part I., Dag 


LAGER. Edite4, with Introduction and Notes, by I. B. Correriiy, M.A, 2s, 


MATHEMATICS. 


A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
Arithmetic for Schools. By the Rev. J. B. 


Lock, M.A. With Answers and 1,000 Additional Examples for Exercise 
Second Edition, Revised, Giobe 8vo, 4s 6d. Or in Two Parts. Part I. Upto 
and including Practice, with Answers. Globe 8vo, 2s. Part II. With 
Answers and 1,000 Additional Examples for Exercise, Globa8vo,33. A KEY 
is in the press. 


Dynamics for Beginners. By the Same 
Author. Globe 8vo, 33 61. 

Trigonometry for Beginners. By the Same 
Author. Second Edition, Globe 8vo0, 2s 6.1. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By the Same 


Author. Fourth Edition, Globe 8vo, 43 61, 


Higher Trigonometry. By the Same Author. 


; * Globe Svo, 43 63. Both Parts, complete in 1 vol., 73 6d, 
By H. 


Elementary Algebra for Schools. 
8. Hatt, M.A.,and8. R. Kniaut, B.A. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected 
Globe 8vo, 33 6d; with ANSWERS, 4 6d. r 

Algebraical Exercises and Examination 
ace. onl ' pany “ El tary Algebra.” By the Sime Authors. 

Higher Algebra. A Sequel to “ Elementary 


Algebra for Schools.” By the Same Authors. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


A Text-Book of Euclid’s Elements. In- 


clading Alternative Proofs, together with Additional Theorems and Exercises, 

— ar. ~ — 8. Hatt, M.A., and F, H. Stevens, M.A., 

asters 0: e Military an nogineering Side, Clifton Colleze. Part I. 

Books I. and II. Globe 8vo, 2s. aia ‘ 
A NEW ALGEBRA. 


Algebra for Schools and Colleges. By 


OnaRLEs SMITH, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex Colleze, Cam- 
bridge, Author of ** Klementary Algebra,” ‘‘ Conic Sections,” ‘‘ An Elemen- 
tary Treatise on Solid Geometry,” &. Crown 8vo. [In October. 


Elementary Algebra. By the Same Author. 


Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. 
A Treatise on Analytical Statics. With 
Fifth Edition. 


numerous Examples. By Isaac Topuunter, M.A., F.R.S. 
Ralted by J.D. VERETT, M.A, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 103 6d, 
Kinematics and Dynamics. An Elementary 


Treatise. By J. G. MacGrecor, M.A., Professor of Phys'c3s in Dalhousie 
College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. With Illustrations, Crown 8yo. 
[Immediately. 








HISTORY. 
History of England for Beginners, By 


ARABELLA B. Bucktry (Mrs. Fisner), Author of ‘‘The Fairy-Land of 
Science,”’ ‘‘ A Short History of Natural Science,” &. Wit Coloured Maps 
and Chronological and Genealogical Tables, Globe 870, 33 


Our National Institutions. A Short Sketch 


for Schoo!s, By Anna BucKLAND. Second Edition, with Glossary, 18mo, 1s. 


New Historical Atlas and General History. 


By Rosert H. Lasserton. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Demy 4to, 153. 


o s s 
New Geographical Series. Edited by 
ARCHIBALD GEIEIE, F,R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom, 
Vol. I. The TEACHING of GEOGRAPHY: a Practical Handbook for the 
Use of Teachers. By ARCHIBALD Gerxiz, F.R.S. Crown 870, 2s, 
*,* The aimof this volume is to advocate the claims of Geography as an Educational 





Science, and late Fellow of Pembroke Oollege, in the University of Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


discipline of a high order, and to show how these claims may be practically recognised 
by Teachers, 
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